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CHE fact that Lirurcicar Arts has 
_dt acquired a measure of prestige in 
matters concerning the evolution and 
betterment of the arts of the Church has 
also brought up a rather embarrassing 
situation for the editor. The illustrations 
in issues of the recent past seem to have 
annoyed a few of our friends. They say 
that many will feel that, because certain 
new and valid tendencies in art have 
been featured in LirurcicaL ARTs, 
these tendencies and their products have 
received a kind of official sanction and 
that all are then expected to copy them 
in their own work. That may be a 
flattering conclusion, but it is not en- 
tirely what the editor had in mind 
when he featured these illustrations in 
the pages of the magazine. The avowed 
editorial intention, of course, is to shake 
up a bit the indifference with which 
religious art has been viewed for too 
long; to inveigh against that timidity 
which masquerades under the guise of 
prudence and which mitigates against 
the legitimate and free play of an 
authentic artist’s inspiration; finally, 
to create an atmosphere in which artists 
and craftsmen can work properly and 
potential clients — the clergy, princi- 
pally —can be brought into sympa- 
thetic contact with these artists and 
craftsmen. There is no intention on the 
part of the editor to pose as an ex cathe- 
dra expert or to expect all readers of the 
quarterly to bow their heads in abject 
obeisance. The idea is rather to show 
what is being done in the direction of 
a living Christian art and away from 
the sentimental, unimaginative products 
of commercialism. 

We must work with the raw material 
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of our day; we must ally theory with 
practice in the solution of our problems, 
but through the agency and with the 
help of first-rate artists. The ivory tower 
attitude may satisfy the susceptibilities 
of a few rarefied souls, but it has the 
disadvantage of being a negative at- 
titude. A positive approach may be 
more disturbing to human complacency, 
but it is more likely to be in tune with 
life — something we cannot very. well 
escape on this earth. Angelism may 
tickle our ego, but it also anticipates a 
state which we may hope to approxi- 
mate in the hereafter but hardly in the 
here and now. 

All this gives the editor an oppor- 
tunity to again urge readers of Lirurct- 
cAL ARTs to write in their ideas, ob- 
jections, suggestions which, cast in the 
form of letters, could be published in 
the correspondence column of the maga- 
zine for the edification and enlighten- 
ment of others, with the understanding, 
however, that replies or explanations 
may appear in the same issue. 


THE QUESTION of the anonymity 
of the mediaeval artist or architect crops 
up every once in a while; it is one of the 
fallacies which sentimental souls have 
nurtured — why, we know not! Con- 
temporary records, however, indicate 
that the names of many of the old 
master builders and artists were known 
and, among the many books which 
treat of this fascinating subject we can 
list: The Architect in History, by M. S. 
Briggs, and Les Architectes des Cathedrales 
Gothiques, by Henri Stein. Nor should 
we overlook the sketchbook of an ar- 
chitect of the thirteenth century, Fac- 


simile of the Sketchbook of Villard & Honne- 
court, published in London in 1859. 

In our own day there are many 
architects and artists whose work for 
the Church may not be known; the 
reason is not that they are unduly 
modest persons, nor are they parti- 
cularly addicted to the inverted pride 
of anonymity. The reason is more likely 
that newspaper accounts — and parti- 
cularly those in the diocesan press — 
are more apt to stress the participation 
of the pastor and the contractor in the 
building operations and, by inference, 
imply that in some manner or other, 
a set of plans was produced by a few 
anonymous and unimportant persons. 
How many of our readers, for example, 
know the name of the architect of the 
more important buildings in their com- 
munity? The reason is certainly not 
that the architect is a shrinking violet, 
but rather that his publicity has not 
been well handled. The same can apply 
to the artist, painter, sculptor, or 
silversmith. Frankly, is it really wrong 
for an artist to sign his work, even 
when it is destined for a religious pur- 
pose? Is it so indiscreet for a silversmith 
to place his mark on the chalice or for 
the painter of an altar triptych to sign 
his work? Would any of our friends 
care to comment on this subject? 


AMONG the fine museums of this 


‘country we must surely number the 


Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. It is 
well worth a visit. If we are to appreciate 
the forces underlying all tradition in 
great art, it is well to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the best works pro- 
duced by the artists of past ages. Such 


an appreciation can do much to enable 
us to understand and encourage the 
work of the best talent of our own 
times. So, we welcome the announce- 
ment that the Walters Art Gallery, in 
collaboration with the art department 
of Princeton University and The Dum- 
barton Oaks Collection of Harvard 
University, will hold an exhibition of 
early Christian and Byzantine art at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. It will 
open on April 24 and will continue for 
two months. The exhibits will cover 
the period from the fourth century to 
the fall of Constantinople. All forms of 
Byzantine art will be represented; sculp- 
ture, gem carvings, ivory carvings, gold- 
smith’s work, jewelry, manuscripts, etc. 


"THE coming of the birth of Our Lord 
is heralded in the liturgy by the great 
anthems of Advent. The longing for a 
Saviour — Emmanuel, God with us — 
Who comes to us in the form of an 
infant, is brought home to the laity 
to-day more strongly since the beginning 
of the liturgical revival. The power of 
this longing is strong with us because 
of our desired participation in the 
beauties of the liturgy and ought to 
result in an art which is equally strong 
and virile. The paradox of the weakness 
of the Infant Saviour and the majesty of 
the Omnipotent God is apparent to 
everyone and yet, in spite of this tre- 
mendous mystery, certain tendencies of 
Catholic art and even poetry, because of 
a so-called naiveté, often reduce this 
mystery to the shocking futility of a 
kewpie doll. 

It would seem that there is great 
need for a revaluation of the requisites 
for such a work of art, in that here 
matter is of greater moment than style 
—either modern or ancient. The ob- 


Dawn over Bethlehem 


N OctToBER of 1930, the Abbey of 

Notre-Dame de Jouarre, in the diocese 
of Meaux, France, celebrated the an- 
niversary of the thirteenth centenary of 
its foundation. In 1946 two daughters 
of that celebrated abbey, one of them an 
American, have come to the United 
States to plan the foundation of a mon- 


vious always seems strange to many, 
but it should nevertheless be insisted 
that the first requirement for an artist 
who wishes to produce for the Church 
is that he be professionally competent. 
Style, but not “styles” is the inevitable 
medium in which a really great artist 
unconsciously expressed himself. 

The curious discrepancy between the 
strength of the liturgy and the weakness 
and “prettiness” of much of what passes 
for Catholic art to-day should give us 
very serious pause. The lack of dignity 
and strength of much of the work done 
can only be accounted for by a one- 
sided understanding of our faith, where 
the humanity of Christ is portrayed in 
such a manner that it lacks even any 
suggestion of His Godhead. Such com- 
plete absence of any hint of the Divinity 
is hardly in line with true Catholic 
tradition; and where there is found an 
aggressive naturalism it can come close 
to heresy — at least in matters of art. 


‘THE ATTITUDE and problems of 
the sculptor in matters relating to reli- 
gious art may not always be clear to the 
laity. In this issue the reader will find 
two articles which ought to bring him 
closer to the sculptor who may wish to 
work for the Church. “Sculpture, the 
Oldest of the Religious Arts, as Reflected 
in Our Time,” the fifth and last article 
of the series sponsored by the National 
Sculpture Society, makes very clear 
what the sculptor hopes to accomplish 
to-day and what the patron may expect 
to receive from the artist. Once the fog 
of misunderstanding is cleared up the 
way is open for a happy and fruitful 
collaboration between artist and patron, 
with a consequent raising of the level of 
art at the service of the Church. We 
take this opportunity to express to the 
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astery for Benedictine contemplative 
nuns of the strict observance. The site 
chosen is at Bethlehem, Connecticut. 
The Most Reverend Henry O’Brien, 
Ordinary of the diocese of Hartford, 
has authorized this new foundation and 
plans are under way. His Excellency is 
deeply interested in this proposed foun- 
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officers of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety our appreciation for their sponsor- 
ship of this series of articles on the art. 
of the sculptor throughout the centuries. : 
The friendly cooperation of organiza~ . 
tions whose aims are to raise the stand- 
ards of art in general will always be 
welcomed by the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety. The collection of enlarged photo- 
graphs of religious work by members of 
the National Sculpture Society is still 
available for exhibition by any organiza- 
tion or group which may wish to show 
them. Anyone interested is urged to 
communicate directly with the secretary 
of the NSS,-115 East 40 Street, New 
York City. ; 
As a companion piece we offer “An 
Interview with José de Creeft,” by 
Jules Campos, the author of an ex- 
cellent illustrated book on de Creeft’s 
work. This sculptor’s views on direct 
carving may run counter to certain f 
prejudices, but we feel that he is on f 
firm ground and perhaps this interview 
will lead our readers to appreciate one | 
of the differences between man and § 
machine. € 
“Church Linens,” by Father Ronald — 
Murray, C.P., must surely contain all § 
the information we need have on this 
subject, but there will remain the prob- > 
lem of finding the linen needed to . 
follow Father Murray’s advice! 
News concerning the foundation of 
a new monastery is always welcome as 
an indication of the vigorous life of the 
Church. In ““Dawn over Bethlehem” the 
editor is privileged to offer a preliminary } 
account of a new foundation which — 
springs from the second oldest abbey of _ 
Benedictine nuns in France — Notre — 
Dame de Jouarre. The pen and ink — 
drawings of Lauren Ford will no Sede ft 
please many of our readers. 


dation and has followed all develop- 
ments so far with great interest. i 

The mother abbey of this new founda- _ 
tion was known throughout the French 
countryside as “‘Jouarre the Holy’? be- 
cause of the fervor of the nuns and the 
fact that it had never known any spir- _ 
itual weakening throughout the cen- 
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turies. Great abbesses have ruled at 


Jouarre. In his speech on the third day 


of the triduum of the thirteenth cen- 
tenary celebrations, Monseigneur 
Grente, bishop of Mans and one of the 
intellectual leaders of the French hier- 
archy, alluded to the great personages 


associated with the life of the Abbey: 
Saint Telchilde, the first abbess; the 
‘second abbess, Saint Aguilberte, the 
sister of Saint Ebregisile. Later we find 
at Jouarre Ozanne, mother of a Scottish 
‘king. The kings and queens of France 
often visited the abbey: Louis II, Saint 
Louis, Phillipe le Bel, Marie de Medicis, 
Anne of Austria. In 1131, Pope In- 
‘nocent II was a guest there. Then we 
have the great of the royal house of 


France who ruled the abbey: Bourbon, 
Orleans, Valois, Guise, Rohan, La Tre- 
moille ... Among the greatest of 
these abbesses were Madeleine of Or- 
leans, sister of Francis I, and Jeanne de 
Lorraine, who ruled from 1624 to 1638 
and made of Jouarre a centre of beauty, 
prayer, and fervent monastic 
life in which the Divine Of- 
fice was fully observed. 

During the last war the 
daily recitation of the Divine 
Office did not cease, day or 
night, and the two nuns who 
have now come to the 
United States to lay the 
ground for this new founda- 
tion, Mother Benedict and 
Mother Maryaline, spent 
the war years in the old ab- 
bey until the day of its liber- 
ation by the American Army 
on Sunday, August 26, 1944. 
Mother Benedict came to 
France in her youth, studied 
in Paris where she won her 
doctorate in medicine, the 
while pursuing studies in 
literature and philosophy as 
a faithful disciple of Jacques 
Maritain. 

On a hill in the town of 
Bethlehem, Connecticut, 
just as on the blessed hill in 
Seine et Marne, will soon be 
erected this new abbey of 
Regina Laudis, Queen of 
Praise. At a time when all 
creation seems to be asleep, those whom 
Mother Church has called cantors of 
God will fulfill their duties as silent 
guardians of the nation. At two o’clock 
in the morning, in the silence of the 
night, they will raise their voices at 
Matins and Lauds with the words of the 
psalm In Domino confido, which translate 
the well-known motto “In God we trust.” 

It is perhaps more than coincidence 
that Regina Laudis will raise its walls in 


the small New England town of Beth- 
lehem. Known as North Purchase when 
it was bought from the Indians in 1710, 
the territory was settled in 1734. It now 
has a population of about 544. Beth- 
lehem is a typical Connecticut hill 
town, sequestered from the rush of 
modern traffic and retaining much of 
its old-time charm. 

On the highest point of the surround- 
ing country lies a fine piece of land, 
commanding an exceptional view of 
rolling hills which recall the rhythm of 
Gregorian music. This spot has been 
offered to the nuns by a non-Catholic 
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gentleman, Mr. Leather, who is a great 
admirer of the beauties of the State 
and who realizes that the erection of a 
monastery on the land will give it 
added beauty. It is hoped that the 
plans for the new abbey will make it 
possible eventually to house one hun- 
dred members in the new community. 


OBJECTS and aims of the foundation: 
The realization of the contemplative 
idea, as it is understood, for example, in 
the famous abbeys of Solesmes and 
Stanbrook. The new abbey will be a 
fully constituted monastic centre, stress 
being laid on the following Benedictine 
principles: 

First: Prime importance to be given 
to the Opus Dei (Divine Office) and 
special care to the study of Gregorian 
chant. The perfection with which the 
ceremonies are performed — everyday is 
a feastday — will contribute to the de- 
velopment of the liturgical life in the 
United States. 

Second: Great attention to be given 
to a life of individual prayer in order 
that this new foundation may become a 
great source of spiritual power. 

Third: Sufficient time to be allowed 
for intellectual work, such as doctrinal 
information based on the teachings of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, the study of 
Holy Scriptures, the Fathers of the 
Church,’ the history of the Church and 
of the Order of Saint Benedict, the 
liturgy and related subjects, philosophy 
and general literature. 

Fourth: Manual work being an es- 
teemed part of the Holy Rule of Saint 
Benedict, it is evident that farming and 
gardening will be carried on—on a 
small scale — and development will be 
given to various handicrafts, such as 


the weaving of liturgical vestments, 
ceramics and pottery, bookbinding. 

Such a balanced form of the con- 
templative life not only brings the bene- 
fits of peace to those who live it, but it 
creates a spiritual atmosphere which 
radiates. The solemn rendering of the 
Office is to glorify God, but it is also 
apostolic in its effects, as has been 
testified by many who have traveled 
abroad for the purpose of enjoying the 
genial and powerful influence of 
Solesmes and other great European 
monastic centres. 

The advantages of Benedictine con- 
templative life are also shared by the 
laity through means of the traditional 
monastic hospitality. A guest house is to 
be attached to the abbey, where Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics, artists and intel- 
lectual workers, may gather to enjoy 
the quiet and peaceful life of the place. 
The chapel will be open to all; full 
liberty will be allowed to everyone, 
without constraint of any kind. The 
library, with its spiritual and cultural 
atmosphere, will be at the disposal of all 
guests. There will also be the possibility 
of holding retreats for men and women, 
either as individuals or as groups, and 
the necessary contacts will be estab- 
lished with qualified nuns for those 
who desire doctrinal advice and as- 
sistance. The section on arts and crafts 
will be given serious consideration and 
a series of lectures on various subjects 
pertaining to Christian culture will be 
organized. 

Regina Laudis will aim to preserve all 
the traditions of Connecticut and, in 
general, of all that is beautiful, good, 
and great in this great country. The 
foundation will develop an indefectible 
amity between the United 
States and France, by means 
of cultural, artistic, and spir- 
itual exchange of the best ele- 
ments in each nation. It will 
be imperative that all con- 
cerned with this new founda- 
tion maintain close contact 
with all intellectual and spir- 
itual activity in both coun- 
tries, but as Regina Laudis must 
also be completely catholic, 
that is, universal, it will also 
look for inspiration to all the 
nations of the earth. 

In other words, Regina 
Laudis is to be essentially con- 
cerned with the growth and 
flowering of American Cath- 
olic life, a monastic centre 
diffusing spiritual, intellec- 
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| 
tual, and artistic light to all who come 
in contact with it. | } 
The plans for the new abbey in the © 
Connecticut countryside are to be © 
studied in such a way that the buildings 
will merge into the American scene © 
and will convey the fundamental ideals _ 
of tradition and stability within the — 
compass of our time. | 
Regina Laudis will be a model of Chris- _ 
tianity lived in its entirety. Our feverish 
age has need of this spectacle of women 
living only by God and for God, assidu- _ 
ous in the praise of His beauty, and — 
sharing in every manifestation of Cath- — 
olic life by the sure and efficacious — 
means of liturgical prayer and where — 
the praises of God will be constantly 
sung and where Christian integrity 
will be manifested to all who are seek- _ 
ing the peace which the world cannot — 


give. 
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Church Linens* 


The Reverend RonaLp Murray, C.P., $.T.D. 


: HURCH LINENS comprise: (a) 

= the sacred linens used on the altar, 

1.e., the altar cloths, corporals, palls and 
purificators; (b) the accessory linens for 

the sanctuary, ie., the communion 

cloth, credence cover and finger tow- 
els; (c) the linen garments for the cele- 
brant, i.e., the amice, alb and cincture. 

It is the purpose of this paper to treat of 

all these articles, each in turn. 

_ Before dealing with the rubrical and 

_artistic requirements for each individual 

_article, we must settle on the proper ma- 

terial. On this point there is very little 

difficulty because, for the most part, 
only one material is permitted, namely 
good white linen. However, the Sacred 

Congregation of Rites has decreed that 

hemp is equivalent to linen for liturgical 

purposes.’ It is permitted to make 
some of the above-mentioned articles 
of a mixed fabric or even of cotton, 
which will be noted in the course of 
this paper. Such toleration however, 
by no means invalidates the desire of 
the Church for real linen or hemp in all 

_ the above-mentioned articles. 

_ At the very outset, a word should be 

said about lace. One does not’ have to 

travel far to find all these articles of 

-vestment and vesture defaced by lace. 

Because lace is so alien to a proper 

liturgical sense, I quote here the words 

of one who has studied the matter 

_deeply, and who concludes: ‘Simplicity 
of fabric is beautiful; at all events it is 
i eee 

* Reprinted from the Homiletic and Pastoral 
" Review, with permission of the publisher and 
author. 
1§.C.R., Decree 2600. 
2 Roulin, Vestments and Vesture, page 12. 
3 Canon 1365, 2. 

_ 4De Schismat, Donat., Lib. 6, n. 1. Quoted 
by Gihr, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, eleventh 
edition, page 249. 

8 Since this decree will be frequently referred 

“to, its salient point is quoted in full: ‘‘Ab 

antiquo more, sub quolibet praetextu colore ac 

titulo, non esse recedendum; et eadem sacra 
indumenta ac supellectilia (amictus, albae, 

_tobaleae altarium, nec non corporalia et pallae) 

conficienda esse ex lino aut cannabe, non autem ex 

alia quacumque materia, etsi munditie, candore ac 
tenacitate linum aut cannabem aemulante et 
aequante . . .” italicsmine. S.C.R., Decree 2600. 

- 6Rubricae Generales Missalis, tit. 20; De 

Defectibus, tit. 10, n. 1. 


more beautiful than complexity, in- 
tricacy, finicality, prettiness, as exempli- 
fied by most of the petty ornament 
that is imposed so generally on church 
linen. The linen cloths and the linen 
vestments of the liturgy are quite as 
they should be when they are made of 
good white linen, when their shape 
and dimensions are correct and proper, 
when they are adapted to their purpose 
and to the person who wears them. They 
have then a character of great simplicity, 
they are restful to the eye, and they 
satisfy the reason. And they achieve 
this result without great effort or mi- 
nute toil, and without useless expense. 
They are then what they ought to be, 
and all that they ought to be; they are 
irreproachable. Isn’t that enough?” ? 
Undoubtedly, there are many beauti- 
ful laces both imported and domestic, 
hand and machine made. Their proper 
place is on table cloths, curtains and 
various articles of feminine apparel, and 
not used as ornaments on articles of 
vestment and vesture to be worn and 
used by men within the precincts of the 
sanctuary. No good reason, whether 
liturgical, historical, utilitarian, aes- 
thetic or economic, can be offered for 
the use of lace on the articles we are con- 
sidering, while many reasons could be 
given in each category against it. 
Perhaps one reason why so many of 
the “linens” are deformed and ren- 
dered inelegant by lace is that frequently 
they are made by sisters and members 
of altar societies, many of whom are 
impelled by feminine propensities rather 
than a well-ordered liturgical sense. Too 
often these women are allowed to give 
free rein to the superficial motive that 
it pleases them, or that they have been 
accustomed to doing it for years in just 
that way ... Because of this, that 
noble simplicity which excludes triv- 
iality and affectation is noticeably want- 
ing in many of our churches. One cure 
for this widely diffused ailment would 
be intelligent supervision by learned and 
fervent priests, supplemented by the 
reading of some of the many excellent 
treatises on the subject. For example, 
Dom Roulin’s Vestment and Vesture; Car- 


dinal Vaughan’s Directions for the Use of 
Altar Societies and Architects; Collins’s 
The Church Edifice and its Appointments; 
LirurGICAL Arts, etc. In general these 
works can be recommended without 
qualification, for their conclusions are 
based on the positive legislation of the 
Church and on artistic tradition rather 
than on personal or sentimental reasons. 
Seminarians and students for the priest- 
hood in religious orders should %e par- 
ticularly well trained along these lines 
in their obligatory course in sacred 
liturgy * for on them depends the liturgi- 
cal and artistic well-being of the future 
Church. 


ALTAR CLOTHS 


The eucharistic sacrifice has never 
been celebrated without suitable cover- 
ing for the altar table, and altar cloths 
are probably of apostolic origin. Accord- 
ing to Anastasius, Pope Silvester I (314- 
335) promulgated a decree ordaining 
that the holy sacrifice should not be 
offered on a silk or colored cloth, but 
only on a white linen cloth. So from the 
very earliest times linen was generally 
used for symbolic and practical pur- 
poses, although, through devotion to 
the mass, gold and silver cloths inlaid 
with precious stones as well as silk and 
other precious materials were, sometimes 
used. Saint Optatus, Bishop of Mileve 
in Numidia (died after 384 A.D.) pre- 
supposes that the use of linen cloths is 
universally known, for he wrote: ““Who 
among the faithful are ignorant of the 
fact that in the celebration of the Divine 
Mystery, the wooden altar is covered 
with a linen cloth?’’4 

Material. According to present legisla- 
tion, the altar cloths must be made of 
linen or hemp. No other material may 
be used even if it is equivalent to, or 
better than linen or hemp, for cleanli- 
ness, whiteness or firmness.° 

Number. The number of altar cloths has 
not always and everywhere been the 
same. The custom of using three altar 
cloths began in the ninth century, but 
at present it is of strict obligation for 
the licit celebration of the holy sacrifice.® 
The practical reason for this strict pre- 
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scription of the Church is that if the 
precious blood should be accidentally 
spilled, the sacred species would be im- 
mediately absorbed by the altar cloths. 

The two under cloths should cover 
the entire surface of the mensa in length 
and width.” It is not necessary that 
these under cloths be two separate 
pieces of linen; one piece folded will 
suffice. ® It will greatly enhance the neat- 
ness of the altar if the under cloths re- 
main invisible. The upper or top cloth 
must be a single piece of linen and long 
enough to reach the floor on both sides 
of the altar.» The custom of having the 
top altar cloth not reaching to the floor 
may not be retained.’® It is not nec- 
essary, indeed it is not even advisable 
to have the top cloth hanging over the 
front of the altar. The constant friction 
with the priest’s vestments wears it out 
at the centre, and the large ungainly 
patch so frequently seen detracts from 
the appearance of the altar. Clasps of 
wood or metal in the forms of little 
crowns, ‘‘coronides, corollae,”’ to fasten the 
cloths to the table of the altar are not 
allowed." 

Great care should be taken that the 
altar cloths remain scupulously clean. 
For this reason rubricians urge that 
during exposition and benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, if candles are placed 
on the mensa of the altar, the prescribed 
cloths be covered with another linen 
cloth to prevent their being stained or 
soiled.” 

Ornamentation. It is permitted, but 
certainly not prescribed, to ornament 
the edges of the altar cloth with lace 
in which figures of the cross, ostensoria, 
chalices with the host, angels and other 
sacred objects are represented.!* If this 
permission be made use of, it should be 
used with the greatest restraint and 
circumspection, for the additions in 
lace, or inscriptions in colored thread, 
detract in exact proportion to their con- 
spicuousness from the dignity of the 
altar’s appearance. If lace be added 
at all, it is far better to use it on the 
sides of the altar cloth, where it will not 
interfere with the prescribed antepen- 
dium. It is well to keep in mind that a 
simple linen cloth, cut to fit the altar 
perfectly, cannot be improved upon. 
A lace curtain used as a frontal, es- 
pecially if it be made of tawdry, tinseled 
lace, may please the unskillful, but it is 
sure to grieve the judicious. I cannot 
resist the temptation to quote an ad- 
vertisement for such an appendage ap- 
pearing in a Barclay Street catalogue: 
“A most elegant Handmade Altar Lace 


of untarnishable gold spangles and beads 
with Chalice and Host as a centerpiece 
with grape and wheat design. A heavy 
spangled border enhances the incom- 
parable beauty of this altar lace. At 
fourteen dollars and a half a yard.” 
Such an advertisement reads more like 
a description of tinsel and ornaments 
for a community Christmas tree. 

Blessing. The altar cloths must be 
blessed by a bishop, or by a priest who 
has the faculty, before they may be used 
for the celebration of mass.!4 The bless- 
ing is found in the Ritual. 

Recommendation. Since the altar cloths 
should fit the altar perfectly, a common 
fault to be avoided is making them to 
“standard dimensions” and then send- 
ing them to some church, expecting 
them to be used. If an individual or a 
society desires to donate an altar cloth, 
any priest would be delighted to give 
the exact measurements for the new 
cloth so that he will not be constrained 
to use ill-fitting altar cloths. 

Chrismale. The Roman Pontifical pre- 
scribes * that under the three required 
altar cloths, resting immediately on the 
mensa of the consecrated altar, is to be 
placed the chrismale or cere-cloth. This 
is a linen cloth cut to the exact measure- 
ments of the altar table and saturated 
with wax.!” Since the primary purpose 
of the chrismale is to prevent the altar 
cloths from being stained by the holy 
oils used during the ceremony of con- 
secration, most authors hold that it is of 
obligation only immediately after the 
consecration of the altar.18 Others, how- 
ever, recommend that the chrismale be 
kept permanently on the consecrated 
altar, since its secondary purpose is to 
prevent the dampness of the stone from 
penetrating the altar cloths. This is es- 
pecially recommended if the church be 
damp.!® 

Although not prescribed for portable 
altars, some authors recommend the 
chrismale as it prevents dampness from 
seeping into the altar cloths and likewise 
prevents the altar stone from being 
stained. 


CorRPORALS 


Originally the corporal covered the 
entire length and width of the altar and 
was looked upon as a fourth altar cloth. 
It was used not only as a corporal on 
which to rest the sacred hosts, but also 
as a pall to cover the chalice. This incon- 
venient practice is maintained among 
the Carthusians to the present day.?° 
About the eleventh or twelfth century 
the magnitude of the corporal began to 
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be gradually diminished until it arrived _ 
at its present size. The corporal for m: 
should be large enough to provide for ~ 
the chalice, host, and ciborium. But like i 
the altar cloths, it will vary according 
to the size of the altar on which it will 
be used. If the corporal reaches from 
the base of the altar card to the outer 
edge of the altar, it will be of good di- 
mensions. The unfolded corporal should _ 
not be so large that the celebrant will 
have to thrust part of it under the altar _ 
card. It is quite annoying to arrive ata 
small side altar for mass and find that 
the burse contains a corporal almost 
large enough to be used as an altar 
cloth. Many authors give the average _ 
size as being from fifteen to twenty 
inches square, but a glance at some of — 
the small mensas where the holy sacri- 
fice is offered will convince one that the _ 
best method is to measure the altar _ 
from the base of the center card to the 
outer edge of the mensa and make the - 
corporal accordingly. . 
Material. It is strictly forbidden to 
have corporals made of muslin™ or 
cotton or any other material except — 
the prescribed linen or hemp.?* } 
Blessing. Like the altar cloths, the cor- 
porals must be blessed before use by j 
someone having the faculty. Mere use _ 
does not constitute a blessing.24 The _ 
blessing to be used is “Benedictio Cor- 
poralis” as found in the Roman Ritual * 
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8 Rubricae Generales Missalis, tit. 20. D 
Hoc Altare operiatur tribus mappis seu — 1 
tobaleis mundis . . . superiorisaltem oblonga, __ 
quae usque ad terram pertingat, duabus aliis 
brevioribus, vel una duplicata,” Rubricae 
Generales Missalis, tit. 20. 1 
10S.C.R., Decree 4029 ad 1. 4 
1 Caeremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. 1, c. 12, nn. 
11, 16; S.C.R., Decrees 4213 ad 1; 4253 ad 1, 
ad 2. 

2 V.g., De Herdt, S. Liturgiae Praxis, ninth _ 
edition, Vol. 1, n. 179. BR 
13§.C.R., Decree gigi ad 5. = 

14 Rubeicar Generales Missalis, tit. 20; Canon 
1304. j 
15 Rituale Romanum, tit. 8, c. 21. ‘ 
16 Pontificale Romanum, Pars ga, “‘De Altaris 
Consecratione.” j 
‘7 Cf. article in Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol, 
‘Altar Cloths,” where minute direction 
making the cere-cloth are also given. 
18V.g., Fortescue, Ceremonies of the ‘Ror 
Rite, fourth edition, page 6. 
Cf. Collins, op. cit., second edition, page 
15 . 
20 Gihr, op. cit., page 261. 
21S.C.R., Decree 1287. 
#2S.C.R., Decree 3455 ad 1; ad 2. Rr 
288.C.R., Decree 2600; cf. Decrees 33 bo 
3868 ad 1. 
*4S.C.R., Decree 3162 ad 7. 
** Tit. 8, c. 22. 
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Pleated linen alb with zipper used to close opening Credence table with linen cover reaching to the floor 


Rear view of alb; pleated skirt prevents uneven folds 


Left to right: all linen pall cover with linen-covered celluloid pall partially removed: note flap to hold pall firm in its cover; laceless corporal (centre) and purificator (over chalice) 
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and the same formula is to be recited, 
whether one or many corporals are 
blessed.” When a corporal becomes 
worn or torn, it should be burned.?7 
The corporal should be square and 
folded four times inward, thus making 
nine perfect squares. The proper way 
‘to fold a corporal is as follows: the front 
third is folded in, over the middle; then 
the back third is likewise folded in, 
directly over the anterior part; next, the 
‘section on the folder’s right is turned 
in over the middle, and finally the sec- 
tion on the left is folded in, forming 
nine perfect squares. The corporal is 
folded in this way to give the greatest 
‘possible protection to the section on 
which the sacred host lies during mass. 
‘Should a small particle remain on the 
linen through an oversight, it cannot 
‘possibly fall out of the corporal. Those 
who launder church linen should be 
‘instructed to do this correctly, for it 
is quite difficult to fold a starched cor- 
poral correctly after it has been folded 
and ironed incorrectly. The corporal 
is to be placed in the burse in such a way 
‘that the edge of the last fold is toward 
the opening of the burse. This will 
facilitate its use by the priest. 
Ornamentation. There is no prescription 
‘requiring the embroidering of a cross 
on the corporal. One frequently finds 
a small cross in its exact center, em- 
broidered in colored thread. If a cross 
‘be used at all, most liturgists prefer it 
in the center of the front fold to dis- 
‘tinguish it clearly from the back.?* An 
ornate cross on the corporal is out of 
place, as it impedes the free action of the 
_paten in gathering up any fragments of 


26S.C.R., Decree 3524, Dubium 3 ad 2. 
27 Collins, op. cit., page 213, adds: “and its 
ashes thrown into the sacrarium.” This is not 
“necessary in view of Canon 1305, I, n. 1, for the 
corporal loses its blessing by the very fact that 
it is burned. 
_ 28 This is the recommendation of the Balti- 
_more Ceremonial, seventh edition, page 4, foot- 
note. De Herdt, op. cit., page 167 says that it is 
forbidden to have a cross in the middle of the 
corporal, but quotes no authority other than 
the opinion of Saint Alphonsus, De Caerem., 
c. 2, n. 6. 
29 Ritus Servandus t,n. 1;S.C.R., Decrees 2600; 
1287; 3387; 3455 ad 1; 3868 ad 1. 
 8§.C.R., Decrees 3832 ad 4; 4174 ad 2. 
_ 31 Rituale Romanum, tit. 8, c. 22. 
+ #§.C.R., Decree 3524, dubium 3 ad 1, 2, 3. 
_ 88§.C.R., Decrees 2600; 1287; 3387; 3455 
ad 1. 
_ 84$.C.R., Decree 2572 ad 12. 
8 Canon 13061; S.C.R. Decree 4194 ad 1. 
86 Canon 13062. 
_ 87 Canon 13062; S.C.R. Decree 3059 ad 26. 
 88V.g., Laurence O’Connell, The Book of 
Ceremonies, page 19: ‘‘They should be washed 
in three distinct waters . . .” 


the host which may remain on the 
corporal, 

Lace and hemstitching are even more 
out of place on the corporal used for 
mass, because particles of the host can 
easily become attached to the lace, or 
fall through the tiny holes of the hem- 
stitching. The best thing to do with 
corporals of this kind is either to remove 
the lace or hemstitching, or to use them 
only for the corporal on which the 
monstrance rests during benediction of 
the most blessed sacrament. 

Since the blessed sacrament and the 
receptacle containing it must always rest 
on a corporal, the interior of the taber- 
nacle should have one cut to its exact 
size and shape, unfolded and, like the 
corporal used at mass, well starched. 


PALLS 


The pall is a square piece of linen 
cloth used to cover the paten and chal- 
ice. It should be somewhat larger than 
the diameter of the paten: from six to 
eight inches square is a fair average. 
Like the other articles we are describ- 
ing, it must be made of good white 
linen or hemp.?® It may be a single 
piece of linen or hemp, or consist of 
several thicknesses of the same material 
sewn together so that when starched it 
will be rigid enough to support the 
chalice veil without bending. In this 
country the more common form is a 
square envelope made of linen, into 
which a linen covered piece of card- 
board or thin celluloid is inserted. The 
latter is to be preferred, for a drop of 
the precious blood adhering to the rim 
of the chalice could easily be absorbed by 
the cardboard which cannot be washed, 
while the celluloid is light and washable. 

Ornamentation. There is no rubrical 
requirement for decoration of any kind 
on the pall, although a small cross or 
some other emblem is frequently seen. 
If the emblem be ornate, it usually be- 
comes quite distorted after washing. 
When ornamentation is used, a small 
cross similar to the one on the corporal 
is recommended. Lace around the edge 
of the pall becomes very crumpled 
under the weight of the chalice veil and 
the frequent handling it receives during 
mass and is best avoided entirely. It is 
permitted to have the upper surface of 
the pall quite ornate, with embroidery 
in colored silk, designs of gold or silver, 
paintings, monograms, etc., providing 
that there be no design in black or any 
mortuary symbols used. In these cases, 
the under surface which will touch the 
paten and chalice must be of pure white 


linen and easily removeable for the fre- 
quent necessary washings.*° 

Blessing. Like the other altar linens, 
the pall is to be blessed by one having 
the necessary permission. The form is 
the same as that used for the blessing 
of corporals *! and is to be recited as 
found in the Ritual, whether there be 
one or many palls blessed and whether 
they be blessed alone or together with 
corporals.*? 


PuRIFICATORS 


The purificator is a piece of pure 
white linen or hemp** used during mass 
for cleansing and wiping the chalice 
as well as the lips and fingers of the 
celebrant after communion. It is also 
used to wipe off the paten before the 
consecrated host is placed on it. 

The size of the purificator is not pre- 
scribed by the rubrics. An appropriate 
width is a little less than three times the 
diameter of the cup of the chalice. Since 
it is folded lengthwise into three layers, 
it will then fit neatly into the cup of the 
chalice. Its length should be twice the 
height of the chalice, plus the diameter 
of the cup. Since chalices vary in height, 
a good average is anywhere from fifteen 
to twenty inches long and from nine to 
twelve inches wide. 

Ornamentation. No ornamentation is 
prescribed by the rubrics for the puri- 
ficator. A small cross in colored thread, 
embroidered in the center of the middle 
fold, is recommended by many writers 
to distinguish it from the finger towels 
used at the lavabo. It is recommended 
that the purificator be without the 
lace edge so commonly seen. Flexibility 
is needed in it, so purificators should 
not be starched. The purificator is not 
blessed.* 

Washing. Before proceeding to discuss 
the other linens, a word should be said 
about the washing of corporals, palls, 
and purificators. After these three ar- 
ticles have been used, they are not to be 
touched except by a tonsured cleric or 
by the person who has charge of them.® 
After these three articles have been 
used in the holy sacrifice of the mass, 
they must be washed by a cleric in major 
orders before being washed by a lay 
person, even religious.** The water used 
in this first washing is to be poured into 
the sacrarium; if there be no sacrarium, 
it is to be poured into the fire.*”7 Some 
writers suggest that these linens be 
washed three times,?® but they offer no 
authority for their suggestion, The law 
simply requires one washing by a cleric 
in major orders before being turned 
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over to the person who launders them. 
By apostolic indult, some communities 
of men and women have the privilege 
of performing the first washing of puri- 
ficators, palls, and corporals; since it is 
a privilege, it may only be used by 
those who have obtained it from the 
Holy See.*® 


Accessory Linens for the Sanctuary 
CoMMUNION CLOTH 


This is the linen cloth prescribed by 
the rubrics 4° which hangs along the 
communion rail and is spread before 
those who are to receive holy com- 
munion. Its dimensions should be ap- 
proximately those of the rail to which 
it is attached. If, as sometimes happens, 
a prie-dieu serves as a communion rail, 
the linen cloth need be only as wide as 
the top of the kneeler. 

While the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments on March 26, 1929, issued 
an instruction “! prescribing the use of 
a communion plate, it explicitly stated 
that the communion cloth was to con- 
tinue in use. The communion plate is 
merely an additional precaution to safe- 
guard the sacred fragments. Thus the 
communion plate is not to take the place 
of, but is to be used together with, the 
prescribed linen communion cloth. 

The communion cloth, which need 
not be blessed, can and does fulfill its 
purpose well without the addition of 
useless and frivolous lace. 


CREDENCE COVER 


Like the altar, the credence table 
should be covered with a linen cloth 
which reaches to the floor. The Cere- 
monial prescribes that this linen cloth 
should reach the floor on all sides,“ 
which is rarely, if ever, seen. In the great 
Roman basilicas on feast days, the cre- 
dence table is covered with a linen cloth 
which reaches to the floor on both sides, 
but the front of the table is covered with 
an antependium similar to the one on 
the altar. Dom Roulin in his excellent 
book has evidently overlooked the above 
prescription of the Ceremonial in his re- 
quirements for the credence cover.‘ 

On Good Friday, the Ceremonial pre- 
scribes that the linen on the credence 
table should cover only the upper sur- 
face of the table.*4 Collins “ applies this 
prescription to all other occasions of 
mourning and penance. 


FINGER TOWELS 


The finger towel, as the name sig- 
nifies, is used by the priest at the lavabo 
to dry his fingers. No particular mate- 


rial is prescribed for this article, but 
since it is used in the holy sacrifice, it is 
strongly recommended that it be of 
good white linen. Finger towels are not 
blessed. 

Ornamentation. After the ceremonial 
washing of his hands, the priest should 
be presented with something which re- 
sembles a towel — not with something 
which looks more like a woman’s hand- 
kerchief. For this reason, it is out of 
place as well as unnecessary to add lace 
to this article. Sometimes a small red 
cross is embroidered in the corner of 
the finger towel to distinguish it from 
the purificator. This distinguishing cross 
is a great help to those who launder 
the altar linens, serving to identify the 
finger towel, which is approximately 
the same size as the purificator — about 
twenty by sixteen inches.” 


Linen Garments for the Celebrant 
AMICE 


The amice is an oblong piece of linen, 
about 27 inches long and 36 inches wide, 
which is used to cover the collar of the 
priest. Two pieces of tape are attached 
to the top corners of this article of 
vesture. These tapes should be about 
48 inches in length, since they are 
crossed behind the priest’s back and tied 
in front. Like the other articles already 
described, the amice must be made of 
pure white linen or hemp.‘? 

Blessing. The amice must be blessed 
by a bishop or a priest having the nec- 
essary faculties. When blessed by a 
bishop, the special formula “‘Benedictio 
Cujuslibet Indumenti” is to be used.4® 
When blessed by a priest, the form 
**Benedictio Sacerdotalium Indumento- 
rum” must always be used.‘® 

Ornamentation. A small cross in colored 
thread, similar to the one on the puri- 
ficator, should be embroidered in the 
center of the amice, for the rubrics 
prescribe that the cross be kissed by the 
priest before putting on the amice.®° All 
other ornamentation is useless, such as 
colored silk ribbons instead of tapes and 
lace around the border. Neither can be 
seen, since the alb covers both com- 
pletely; and the lace, tucked down be- 
tween the collar and the neck of the 
priest, is mighty uncomfortable, espe- 
cially if the amice is starched as all too 
frequently happens. 


ALB 


The alb is evidently one of the most 
important of the liturgical vestments. 
It derives in the direct line from the 
long, tight-sleeved tunic worn by the 


Greeks and Romans. From the time of 
its adoption as an article of vesture in 
the Church down to the present, it has 
been a wide white linen robe, full of 
folds, reaching down to the feet and 
covering the whole body. 

There are two chief forms of it now 
in use: the sack form, in which the width 
of the alb is the same at the top and 
bottom, and the more graceful form, 
in which the upper part fits the figure 
while from the waist down it is much 
wider, to facilitate walking and genu- 
flecting. This widening of the skirt of 
the alb can be obtained by means of 


gussets, by minute pleats sewn in at the 


waist, or by evenly gathering the alb 


at the waistline. Any of these methods 


will obviate the necessity of gathering 
the linen of the skirt into a mass of folds 
bunched together at the back, like an 
old-fashioned bustle. 

In some albs no provision is made 
for closing the aperture at the top after 
the head has been passed through. This 
leaves a very low neckline with most 
of the amice visible and presents an un- 
dignified appearance. Generally albs 
have strings attached to the sides of the 
collar of the alb, and if these have not 
been tucked in after they have been tied, 
they certainly look ridiculous. A few 
albs are fastened by a button either at 
the neck, or better still at the shoulder, 


and these present the neatest appear- __ 


ance. Even the modern zipper has been 
used with success to close the opening 
of the alb. 

Size. The size of the alb is not pre- 
scribed, except that when girded with 
the cincture, it should cover the cassock 
and reach to within about an inch of 
the ground.® Since clerics differ both in 
height and circumference, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to give “‘average mea- 
surements” for an alb, any more than 


8° Cf. S.C.R., Decree 3059 ad 26. 

“° Caeremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. 2, c. 29, n. 3; 
Rituale Romanum, tit. 4, c. 2, n. 12; Ritus Servan- 
dus, 10, n. 6; cf. S.C.R., Decree 3086 ad 2. 

“ A.AS., Vol. 21, page 631 sqq. 

“ Caeremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. 1, c. 12, 
n. 19. 

48 Roulin, op. cit., page 38. 

‘«**In abaco mappa superponatur, sed a 
nulla parte pendeat . . .”? Caeremoniale Episco- 
pees 2, C. 25, n. 2. 
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- oe. op. cit., nae 39. 

-C.R., Decrees 2600; 1287; 3387; ; 
ad 1; 3868 ad 1. 0S ea 

48 Pontificale Romanum, Pars 4a. 

“° Rituale Romanum, tit. 8, c. 20; S.C.R., 
Decrees 3392; 3524, dubium 2; 3533 ad 1. 

5° Ritus Servandus 1, n. 3; cf. Caeremoniale Epis- 
coporum, Lib. 2, c. 8, n. 12. 

§! Ritus Servandus 1, n. 3. 
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it is possible to give average measure- 


ments for a suit of clothes. And if we 
take pride enough in our personal ap- 


_ pearance to have a suit that fits, should 


we be less meticulous about our appear- 
ance at the altar? 


Many ingenious devices have been 


arranged to adapt the alb to the size 


of the wearer, but without much suc- 


cess. The simple expedient of each 
_ priest having his own, the only practical 
solution, has been almost universally 
overlooked. To religious this suggestion 


may seem impractical because of their 
_vow of poverty, but even fervent reli- 
"gious do not consider it against their 
“vow to have collars, shirts, and other 


_ articles of secular garb to fit them. Why 


_then, the extreme scrupulosity when it 


_ comes to an alb? 
Material. It was on May 15, 18109, 
that the S.C.R. decreed, and on the 


18th of the same month and year that 
the Holy Father personally approved, 
_ the now famous Decree 2600, forbidding 


that amices, albs, altar cloths, corporals 
and palls be made of any other material 


_ than linen or hemp. 


} 


Here the question of the lace alb 
naturally presents itself. The Sacred 
Congregation of Rites on being asked: 


“Whether old albs made of cotton lace 


can be permitted until they are worn 


out?” replied: ‘As a favor, until they 
are worn out.” * From this reply we 


logically conclude that albs made of 


cotton lace, so frequently advertised in 
our church goods catalogues, should not 
_be purchased. The fact that they are 


8 Cf., v.g., Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 43, 


(Dec. 1910), page 662. 


: goes ad 1, ad 2. 


53 Cf. also, Decrees 1287; 3387; 3455 ad 1; 


8Num Albae ex gossypio acu pictae per- 


 mitti possunt donec consumantur?” Respon- 
_ sum:“‘ Pro gratia, donec consumantur.” S.C.R., 


“4 


Decree 3779 ad 2. 


55°¢Num Canonicis Missam celebrantibus, 


: solemnioribus diebus, cum vel sine assistentia 
_ Episcopi, liceat uti Alba ornata fimbriis seu 

reticulo a cingulo deorsum?” Responsum: 

_“Tolerari posse.” S.C.R., Decree 3804 ad 12. 


56 Yet, O’Connell, op. cit., page 23 says: 


“On greater feasts albs made of lace or em- 
broidery from the cincture down may be 
tolerated”’ and he offers the above decree as his 
authority! 

 57S.C.R., Decree 3191 ad 5. 


58S.C.R., Decree 3780 ad 5. 
59S.C.R., Decree 4186 ad 3. 
60S.C.R., Decree 4048 ad 7. 


3 _ 6 Gihr, op. cit., page 278, footnote. 


8 Pontificale Romanum, Pars 4a. 
83 Rituale Romanum, tit. 8, c. 20; S.C.R., 


- Decrees 3392; 3524, dubium 2; 3533 ad 1. 


64 The cincture need not necessarily be white; 


it may correspond to the color of the vestments. 


'S.C.R., Decree 2194 ad 3. 


advertised by so called ‘reputable firms” 
does not give them the approval of the 
Church, Interesting likewise is the ques- 
tion asked of the S.C.R.: “Whether it is 
permitted to Canons celebrating Mass 
on the more solemn days, either in the 
presence or absence of the Bishop, to 
use an alb embellished with a border, 
or of net from the waist down?” To this 
the S.C.R. answered: “It may be tol- 
erated.” ®5 Whether or not the Church 
would grant the same toleration to a 
priest who is not a canon is impossible 
to answer. So far, she has not explicitly 
done so. And the decree quoted can 
hardly be construed as an implicit toler- 
ation for those who are not canons.*6 

Recently, a lay friend was arguing 
with a priest about the use of lace albs. 
The priest conceded that linen albs were 
quite appropriate for funerals and peni- 
tential seasons, but wished something 
more elegant for Sundays and feasts. 
On being reminded that Decree 2600 
says: ‘‘sub quolibet praetextu,” he argued 
that albs made of lace skirts and linen 
tops were in reality, linen albs. Now a 
few days later, the priest remarked that 
he was having difficulty in securing 
linen handkerchiefs, and the layman 
offered to procure them for him. Some 
time later, the priest received a box of 
beautiful Irish linen handkerchiefs, each 
one of which was trimmed with elegant 
lace, about two inches deep. The sad 
part of the story is that the priest saw 
no connection between linen-lace hand- 
kerchiefs, and half-linen-half-lace albs. 

Ornamentation. From what has been 
said, we must not conclude that all or- 
namentation is forbidden on albs. As 
noted when speaking of the altar cloths, 
it is likewise permitted to adorn the albs 
with lace in which figures of the cross, 
ostensoria, chalices with the host, angels 
and other sacred objects are repre- 
sented.>” A colored background for such 
lace is tolerated both on the sleeves and 
the border of the alb.5® Ordinarily this 
colored background should correspond 
to the color of the celebrant’s or minis- 
ter’s cassock.®® Blue however, is toler- 
ated.®° It need hardly be mentioned 
that the use of such ornamentation is 
to be deplored when it considerably 
impairs or almost entirely destroys the 
essential character of the article to which 
it is affixed. Any addition to the church 
linens we are considering should main- 
tain the essentially subordinate position 
of an appendage. 

A study of the use of additions to the 
linen alb will be helped by a glance at 
tradition. Dr. Nicholas Gihr ® tells us: 


“Already from the ninth century it be- 
came customary to put precious decora- 
tions on the edge of the alb. As a rule, 
on the different hems of the alb, one or 
several stripes were sewed of purple or 
gold material or of colored embroidery. 
Another ornamentation of the alb was 
for a long time (from the eleventh until 
the seventeenth century) the so called 
parura or paratura (from parare, to adorn). 
The parura were colored adornments 
about a foot in length, sewed on four 
points of the alb (in front, at the back, 
and on both sides) and on the amice. 
These five decorations, being generally 
red, answered as symbols of the five 
wounds of our Lord.” Many artistic 
representations of such ornamentation 
are found in paintings and sculptures 
of the middle ages. 

We need not go, however, to medi- 
aeval archives or museums to find albs 
of this type. They are now so much in 
demand that even our church goods 
catalogues advertise linen albs with con- 
tinuous apparels around the bottom of 
the skirt and sleeves. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that these apparels are 
frequently made of a stiff material which 
does not drape properly, and gives the 
impression that the cleric is in a hoop- 
skirt. Sometimes these decorations are 
embroidered in colored thread on the 
alb itself and have the advantage that 
they need not be removed for launder- 
ing. The finest albs I have ever seen 
are those used for the solemn mass on 
feast days at the Abbey of Saint Peter in 
Solesmes. Made entirely of linen, their 
sole decoration consists of two oblong 
pieces of pliable material fastened to 
the front and back of the skirt with snap 
fasteners. These apparels are of different 
colors and materials to match the vari- 
ous vestments, are easily changed for 
the different feasts, and can be removed 
without difficulty before the alb is 
washed. Such an arrangement obviates 
the difficulty of constantly sewing on 
and ripping off the apparels. 

’ Blessing. Like the amice, the alb is to 
be blessed by a bishop or a priest having 
the necessary faculties. When blessed by 
a Bishop, the special formula ‘“Bene- 
dictio Cujuslibet Indumenti” as found 
in the Pontifical, is to be used.** When 
blessed by a priest however, the form 
“‘Benedictio Sacerdotalium Indumento- 
rum” must always be used.® 


CINCTURE 


The cincture is ordinarily ** a white 
linen cord used to gather up the long and 
broad alb that it may be fitted close to 
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the body.®* Concerning its origin, Adrian 
Fortescue in his excellent brochure *° 
tells us: “The old tunic was girdled — 
bound round the waist with a belt or 
sash of some kind. It was considered 
slovenly, effeminate, disrespectful, to go 
about with a loose tunic. People spoke 
scornfully of the ‘discincti Afri — un- 
girdled Africans’ who, barbarians in a 
hot climate, neglected the decencies of 
dress.” 

Where the custom existed of using a 
narrow band of material in place of a 
cord, the Sacred Congregation per- 
mitted the use of such bands only until 
they were worn out.®7 ‘ 

Material. Although the cincture is not 
mentioned in Decree 2600, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites on being asked 
if cinctures made of silk might be used 
in the holy sacrifice of the mass, an- 
swered that it is more appropriate to 
use cinctures made of linen.** While 
linen is preferred, cinctures made of silk 
or wool ®° are not forbidden. 

Size. While the length of the cincture 
is not determined, it should be sufhi- 
ciently long to enable the cleric to 
double it around his waist, with enough 
left over to secure the stole in place. 
Authors suggest that it should be be- 
tween twelve and fifteen feet long.”° 
The ends of the cincture are usually 
decorated with fringe or tassels, but 
these should not be of an exaggerated 
size or length, else they become very 
inconvenient. 

Blessing. The cincture is to be blessed 
. by a bishop or by a priest with the nec- 
essary faculties. What has been said 
of the blessing of amices and albs equally 
applies here, namely, when they are 
blessed by a bishop, the form ‘“Bene- 
dictio Cujuslibet Indumenti” as found 
in the Pontifical, is to be used.” When 


blessed by a priest, the form “‘Benedictio 
Sacerdotalium Indumentorum” must 
be used.” 

In view of these various prescriptions 
of the Church regarding the cincture, 
it is difficult to see how Roulin could 
write: “Having said so much we may 
pass on, for the girdle (cincture) is an 
article of liturgical vesture which is of 
minor importance. If any proof of this 
were needed we might point to the fact 
that there is no legislation about it.” 7 

Before drawing this article to a close, 
a word should be said about a repre- 
hensible practice which has begun in 
many churches and especially in con- 
vent chapels. It consists in sewing a long 
strip of linen or muslin edged with the 
ubiquitous lace on the stole, around the 
neck of the chasuble, and even on the 
maniple. The practical reason offered 
for these unauthorized additions to the 
vestments is that the linen guards pre- 
vent the vestment from becoming soiled. 
With such additions it becomes difficult 
if not impossible to keep the rubric 
which prescribes that the priest kiss the 
cross on the stole and maniple before 
putting them on.” For in many ‘in- 
stances the cross is entirely covered by 
the linen guard. 

No one will deny that many stoles 
are improperly made. To fit into some 
stoles, the back of the priest’s neck 
would have to come to a sharp point. 
Stoles of this type are made and pur- 
chased, and because they have a tend- 
ency to rise above the priest’s collar or 
amice, the makeshift of a stole guard 
is used. How much more reasonable it 
would be to make stoles which conform 
to the contour of the priest’s neck, thus 
eliminating the abuse at its source. If 
the collar of a priest’s suit were con- 
stantly rising above his Roman collar 


and becoming soiled, he would have it 
repaired. Certainly, he would not have 
someone sew a piece of linen to the 
collar of his suit to keep it clean. 

If the present tendency continues, is 
it too fanciful to suppose that some in- — 
genious firm will conceive the brilliant 
idea of having vestments enclosed in — 
cellophane to keep them clean? If such — 
a possibility seems remote, consider — 
some of the many absurdities which have 
been foisted upon us in the name of 
progress. 

In conclusion, a word must be said — 
about the obligation of observing the 
rubrics of the Missal and the decrees — 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
Customs contrary to the rubrics of the 
Missal are corruptions and are to be 
abolished.75 All the decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites published in the 
Authentic Decrees, from which all decrees 
in this paper were quoted, have the same 
authority as though they emanated from 
the Holy Father himself.”* Even though 
not promulgated by bishops in their 
dioceses,”” they oblige in conscience, 
derogate contrary customs, even im- 
memorial ones, but in particular cases, 
recourse may be had to the Holy See.7® 


65 Cf. Ritus Servandus 1, n. 3. 

66 The Vestments of the Roman Rite, page 13. 

87S.C.R., Decree 4048 ad 6. 

68 “* Congruentius uti cingulo lineo,” S.C.R., 
Decree 2067 ad 7. 

69$.C.R., Decree 3118. 

7° Roulin, op. cit., page 28; Collins, op. cit., 
page 228. 

| Pontificale Romanum, Pars 4a. 

7 Rituale Romanum, tit. 8, c. 20; S.C.R., 
Decrees 3392; 3524, dubium 2. 

78 Italics mine. Op. cit., page 28-29. 

1 Ritus Servandus, 1, n. 3. 

% §.C.R., Decrees 9 ad 10; 1812. 

76S.C.R., Decree 2916. 

™7S$.C.R., Decree 3023. 

78S.C.R., Decree 2951 ad 13. 


Sculpture, the Oldest of the Religious Arts, 
Reflected in Our Time 


HE NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 
presents here the fifth, and last, 
article of a series * to illustrate the sculp- 
tor’s contribution throughout the ages 
toward embodying and making vivid 
spiritual beliefs. 
Past articles have reviewed the sculp- 
tor’s efforts, his media and artistic 


endeavors to portray religious beliefs 
in the great civilizations of Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, China, India, and me- 
diaeval Europe, with an endeavor to 
trace general trends as well as individual 
contributions. 

During this long period from ap- 
proximately 2000, B.c., to 1800, A.D., 


is revealed clearly one common fact in 
the field of religious sculpture; a definite — 
desire for the best that the artist could 
produce — aware of the spirit of the 


* The first four articles of this series appeared 
in Lirurcicat Arts for February 1943, 1944, 


1945, 1946. 
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IN SAINT THOMAS 


Courtesy oj the Brooklyn Museum 


ANGEL GABRIEL (MARBLE) BY IVAN MESTROVIC 


VIRGIN OF ALSACE (STONE) BY 
EMILE ANTOINE BOURDELLE 


Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES (REPOUSSE BRONZE) BY JEAN DE MARCO. 
THIS WORK WON THE SALTUS MEDAL AT THE ONE HUNDRED TWENTY- 
FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST (OAK) BY GLEB DERUJINSKY 


AN ARTIST AT WORK ON A PANEL. 


““Gemmaux’”’ by Jean Crotti 


The name for this new technique in glass comes from a combi- 
nation of the words ‘‘gemmes"’ (gems) and ‘‘émaux’’ (enamels). 


THE TWO EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATED BELOW ARE PART OF EIGHTEEN 

PANELS FIRST EXHIBITED IN THIS COUNTRY (JANUARY 17 TO FEB- 

RUARY 10) UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE CULTURAL COUNSELOR OF 
THE FRENCH EMBASSY IN NEW YORK 


The rapid evolution of sciences places each day ; 
new resources at man’s disposal, but these re-- 
sources more often revolutionize the technical | 
fields than the arts. However, here is an example + 
in which a major art, an art by which everyone: 
of us is attracted, that of the stained-glass panel, , 
finds itself revitalized, sees its means of expression } 
greatly broadened by the possibilities which mod- - 
ern chemistry has given to it. It is a new artisan } 
technique which is appearing in both decorative » 
and pure art. No longer do we find plates of glass s 
supported by a framework of lead, but fragments 5 
of glass of all dimensions and colors joined by ai 
transparent chemical substance which holds them } 
in place. Undoubtedly the constraints which its s 
very technique imposed on the art of the stained- - 
glass panel gave it a style of its own often largely ; 
independent of the personality of the artist. Butt 
the liberties which the use of these gem-like glass 5 
fragments or “‘gemmaux”’ gives to the creative > 
originality of the artist endow this new art of glass ; 
with a richness and diversity heretofore unknown. . 
The proof is found in the suppleness with which } 
the ‘‘gemmaux”’ express with equal fidelity the > 
widely different feelings and impressions repre- - 
sented in the art of Braque, Crotti, Matisse, , 
Rouault, or Picasso. 

These new techniques, these new forms of ap- - 
plied art were born in France during the war and | 
under the German occupation. They are testi- : 
mony, for those who might be tempted to forget, , 
that under the most disastrous material and | 
spiritual conditions, under the most crushing ° 
moral and physical oppression, under the ashes } 
which seemed to bury it, the flame of French . 
creative thought was sustained by vigilant hands | 
and fervent hearts. 

Henri LAUGIER 
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time in which his people lived and 
worshipped. 

It is evident that the fine examples of 
sculpture representative of these civili- 
zations give proof of an appreciation on 
the part of those in authority that fine 

_art can only be produced by the choice 
of artists alive to the trends of the times 
and by allowing these artists liberty of 

_ expression in their own language. 

_ True, dogmas and beliefs have to be 
taken into account, each in its own 
sphere of religious teaching. However 
there is revealed to us in these past 

_ works of sculpture a feeling of freshness 
and individuality that gives us to-day 
a better understanding of man’s ac- 
ceptance of religion than could have 

_ existed without the sculptor’s contribu- 
tion. 

To-day, and this article deals with 
the present, there seems to be a great 

lack of fine principle and courage on 
the part of the Christian church to call 
upon and use these fine talents. Why? 

_ Copies, reproductions, some good, 
most bad, copies in plaster, cheap, 
vulgarly colored, smacking of a carnival 

_ show — these one sees by the dozen. 
Hardly indicative of a living religion, 

certainly not worthy of this age. 


You may well ask, who is there to-day 
who is inspired by religion to do religious 
work? 

The artist may well answer, where is 
the great patron of the arts, the Church 
that in the past encouraged fine art and 
deemed it a necessity, and thought its 
expression an inspiration to religious 
thought and belief? 

Our age which has gone far to erase 
illiteracy and has given us greater op- 
portunity for cultural understanding 
must learn to record this heritage in the 
works of art being produced by our 
artists to-day. 

As sculpture in the past has given us 
a clear record of lasting human achieve- 
ment, so to-day this medium, because 
of its more lasting quality than the 
other arts, must be patronized and 
encouraged to continue its contribu- 
tions, without too much dictation in an 
age we call free. 

In past ages man’s emotions and 
inspirations were developed under a 
placid life of craftsmen and farmers, 
often in small communities. To-day, 
though the farm is still the life line of 
existence, the machine with all that it 
implies is part of every man’s life and 
dictates his use of time and development. 


Time, time to work, time to play, 
time to meditate — time to worship. 

Time to worship in a place dedicated 
to worship, in the church, amid sur- 
roundings conducive to inspiration and 
deep communion. 

It is here that the artists and the 
clergy must join forces, vital forces that 
will inspire communication with and 
the glorification of God. 

Only through a mutual respect for 
each other’s contributions, a belief in 
each other’s sincerity, can this be 
achieved. 

As in the other arts, the sculptor 
attempts to find types of expression 
suited to our civilization, instead of 
being content with copying old styles 
which disguise the real spirit of our own 
day. . 

Let us not just copy the past, let us be 
inspired by to-day and the achievement 
of to-day; let those in authority within 
the Church open their eyes to an under- 
standing of creative art and its power as 
part of the Church; let the sculptor of 
to-day contribute his rightful part. 

So that it cannot be said of our age 
that religious art was at its lowest ebb 
because the Church had abandoned 
its courageous patronage. 


An Interview with José de Creeft 


dalajara, Spain, in 1884. The city 

“ was originally founded by the Rom- 
ans but was later conquered by the 
- Moors who remained until the eleventh 
~ century. The Moors named the city Gua- 
- dalajara, which means in Arabic, “Val- 
ley of Stones.” By a strange destiny, this 

native of Guadalajara was to devote his 
life to admiring, loving, and restoring 
that sculptural material to its rightful 
glory. At the age of thirteen de Creeft 
entered the workshop of an «magier 
_ (maker of religious images) in Barcelona. 
This was the beginning of a series of 
apprenticeships which were to make him 

a master of his art. In this studio, filled 
with all kinds of wood, he felt his first 

artistic emotion as he observed the 
imagier carving with devotion and skill 

‘his saints and madonnas for churches. 

Later he worked in a foundry where the 


Joc DE CREEFT was born in Gua- 


JuLes Campos 


models of contemporary sculptors were 
cast and reproduced. There he learned 
the cire-perdue technique and the process 
of casting. His skill and ability attracted 
the interest of his foreman, who taught 
him several new and improved methods. 
José then realized that craftsmanship 
had to be learned directly from the 
workman in a shop. 

At the age of sixteen de Creeft settled 
in Madrid, where he continued his ap- 
prenticeship with Don Augustin Querol, 
at that time official sculptor of the Span- 
ish Government. In this studio, where 
most of the important public monu- 
ments of Spain were made, de Creeft 
became familiar with all phases of 
modeled sculpture technique. Yet the 
atmosphere of the place seemed hostile 
to the illusions of the young artist. His 
natural inclination toward independ- 
ence, his desire to carve in the same way 


as the imagier of Barcelona, directly in 
wood or stone, alienated him from the 
studio of Don Queral, where he had to 
perform insipid routine tasks. 

In 1905 de Creeft arrived in Paris, 
without means but with a burning en- 
thusiasm. Since he wanted to begin a 
serious study of sculpture he paid a 
visit to Auguste Rodin who advised him 
to enter an art school without delay. 
‘With the experience you have already 
acquired in working in studios and 
foundries in Spain,” said Rodin, “you 
have good chances of success in our 
academies.” Accordingly de Creeft en- 
tered the Academie Julien to complete his 
artistic education. 

During his Paris years de Creeft lived 
in a small studio in the Rue de Ravignan 
in Montmartre, near the studios of Pi- 
casso, Juan Gris, and other daring young 
artists. Having arrived in Paris with 
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definitely academic ideas he was fre- 
quently to take offense at the “ad- 
vanced” ideas of these artists. For him, 
having worked in Barcelona with an 
imagier, and in Madrid with Don Au- 
gustin Querol, Auguste Rodin and Con- 
stantin Meunier represented the more 
daring expression in sculpture. Associa- 
tion with Picasso and his friends, how- 
ever, awakened in de Creeft doubts as 
to the value of academic teaching. In 
1908 he exhibited his first portrait, in 
bronze, at the Salon des Artistes Frangais 
and, as a result, he received many com- 
missions for other portraits. This is 
where the conflict between modeler and 
sculptor flared into importance for the 
artist. He knew perfectly well how to 
make his clay model, but the academies 
did not teach carving. He had to entrust 
to “metteurs au point” (pointers) the 
actual reproduction of his clay models 
in stone or marble or wood. He then 
realized that what he has learned so far 
was insufficient and went to work in the 
Maison Gréber, famous “‘metteurs au 
point” of Paris. Here he made his first 
real contact with blocks of wood and 
stone, the raw media of sculpture. 


THE WAR of 1914 forced de Creeft 
to leave Gréber because of lack of work. 
However, the servile reproduction of 
clay models, with its entire lack of free- 
dom, gave him the feeling of being im- 
prisoned. Now that he knew the tech- 
nique of carving in all its intricacies he 
wished to shut himself up in his small 
studio where he could experiment freely. 
He fought constantly against the con- 
straint imposed by the model, which 
denied expression to thoughts which de- 
veloped as he worked, or which were 
suggested by the material itself as he 
carved it. Should he slavishly copy the 
pre-established model, whatever sacri- 
fice the material itself might suffer? Or 
should he obey the pressing inspiration 
inherent in the block? The conflict was 
crucial. Was it because they carved di- 
rectly in the material that the great 
sculptors of past eras worked with such 
exuberance? De Creeft became con- 
vinced that this was so and, abandoning 
clay, he definitely adopted what he de- 
fined as sculpture itself, direct carving — 
the truth, 

His works were exhibited in Paris 
from 1919 to 1928, where they soon 
forced the admiration of critics and the 
public. Since 1928 de Creeft has lived 
in the United States and is now an 
American citizen. His first exhibition 
took place in Seattle, a few months after 


his arrival. In 1929 de Creeft came to 
New York and exhibited at the Ferargil 
Gallery. In 1932 the New School of 
Social Research organized a compre- 
hensive exhibition of his work and asked 
him to teach direct carving at the 
School. His new works are now exhibited 
annually at the Passedoit Gallery in 
New York. For the past years he has 
taught direct carving to talented young 
artists at the Art Students League. 


Question: In view of your personal 
experience we can assume that it is your 
conviction that direct carving is the 
highest expression of a sculptor’s art. 
Would you attribute much of the me- 
diocre work of to-day and of the imme- 
diate past to the fact that the majority 
of sculptors still work in the clay and 
then leave their work to be completed 
by the pointing machine? 

Answer: I certainly do feel that the 
clay method is the cause for much work 
of mediocre value. By the modeling 
method, the artist who does not carve 
remains a stranger to the final material. 
His work will remain imcomplete, for 
the indispensable collaboration with the 
material is lacking. The facility with 
which the clay can be manipulated is 
the very antithesis of the labor encoun- 
tered in carving directly in stone or 
wood. Clay does not offer the necessary 
opportunity for discipline. This facility 
tends to make of the artist a slave; 
rather he should aim to become the 
master of the material. 

Question: What are, then, the pre- 
requisites to the creation of great 
sculpture? 

Answer: In general I should say that 
there are three prerequisites. First, a 
conception; second, the perfect knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of the mate- 
rial; third, mastery of the art of carving. 


Question: Does not the technique of 
direct carving require a fundamental 
concept of sculpture, and is it not also 
a more difficult method to master? 


ANSWER: Yes, indeed, direct carving 
implies a difficult apprenticeship and 
years of practice, but it is a necessary 
discipline. It is shunned by many sculp- 
tors because they wish to avoid what 
they term manual labor, whereas it is 
precisely that manual labor, so-called, 
that constitutes a great part of this very 
necessary discipline. This attitude of so 
many sculptors is on a par with the 
attitude of what may be called the 
“paper technique” architects; those who 
are very clever with their pencil but who 


so seldom give a thought to the problems __ 
of actual execution of their designs. ." 


Question: Some sculptors hold that if 
they do not understand why they should — 
subject themselves to useless labor when 
they can employ workmen to take over 
that part of their job; they claim they __ 
can perfectly well make their clay mod- 
els while thinking in terms of the material 
in which they will eventually be repro- 
duced. What do you think of this © 
attitude? 

ANswEr: It seems to me that a sculp- 
tor who makes such a claim is already 
on the wrong road. Such a man will de- 
pend for effect on what I should call the 
accidentals of his work — on details. As 
a matter of fact, details are of little im- 
portance. On the contrary, details can 
detract from the main idea, drawing too 
much attention to themselves. In the — 
combination of forms and masses which 
is called sculpture, the details usually 
seem to be extraneous ornamentation 
embroidered around the main flow of 
the original conception. Michelangelo 
once stated that stones have an inevi- 
table fate which the artist must sense: 
**The great artist does not have any con- © 
ception which the marble does not al- 
ready contain within its external shell, 
and this can only be achieved by the 
hand that obeys the intellect.” Surely, 
this can hardly be done, first in clay, 
then in stone or marble by another 
hand. Such a procedure does not sound 
sensible to me. 


Question: How, then, do you account 
for the fact that so many sculptors still 
claim they are perfectly able to think 
their clay models into stone and still 


retain the inherent qualities of the 


material? 


Answer: I cannot attempt to explain 
that point of view because I do not share 
it. The method of direct carving, revo- 
lutionary as it may seem, requires for 
its adoption sympathetic understanding, 
devoid of prejudices created by estab- 
lished interests or existing ideas. The 
artists, even some critics, whose work 
and outlook are based on the line of least 
resistance, forget the great traditions of — 
their art. In fact it is curious to note 
that those who are believed to be revo- 
lutionary in their ideas to-day are so 
often the traditionalists; on the other 
hand, those who make a great show of 
being conservative and therefore safe 
are really those who are taking refuge 
behind the decadent periods of art. The 
integrity of sculpture degenerated during — 
the nineteenth century and in the be- — 
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inning of the twentieth century. As the 
rtist drew away from his ultimate ma- 
erial, he lost sight of the great tradition. 

Sculptors from ancient Egypt, archaic 
STeECce, from the romanesque and gothic 
yeriods, and from the renaissance, were 
10t only great artists but also great 
raftsmen. Sculpture then meant carv- 
ng in the block; sculpture meant loving 
the material; knowing its secrets and 
seing able to unveil them; sculpture 
meant possessing enough skill to impose 
one’s will on the block. For the great 
masters of the past sculpture certainly 
did not mean modeling in clay, then 
delegating to a craftsman the job of 
pointing this clay model in the stone — 
later to be ‘‘finished” by the sculptor. 
_ Question: In the case of poured ma- 
terial, such as bronze, I assume that a 
model of some kind is a necessity; also 
in the case of terra-cotta? 

ANSWER: Naturally. 

Question: If a certain statue requires 
that a good deal of stone would have to 
be cut away before the actual outline 
of the figure is reached, would you agree 
that the use of a mechanical drill, for 
example, is justified? 

Answer: Yes, but only if such a de- 
vice is used by the sculptor himself, as 
he would make use of any other tool. A 
mechanical drill works much faster than 
a hand tool and interferes with the 
creative thought. After all, the use of 
such mechanical tools assumes a model 
to be copied, which is a different matter 
from truly creative direct carving. 

Question: Why is it that so much ar- 
chitectural sculpture seldom looks at 

ease on the building?’ 
_ Answer: I assume one of the prime 
reasons is that little architectural sculp- 


‘ture is planned when the building itself 


is being planned, and therefore statues 
and other details are not likely to form 
‘an integral part of the building but 
rather they appear in the nature of em- 


bellishments and frills. It is seldom that 


an architect discusses his problems with 
a sculptor before he designs his building 
and yet each block of material possesses 
characteristics which the sculptor has to 
‘discover. There are ‘‘pre-sculptural”’ 
dispositions, such as the shape of the 


block, the grain, the texture, the color, 


| 


‘the degree of hardness, etc. It is the 
-sculptor’s task to harmonize the natural 
proportions of his block, and he must 


try to conserve most of the volume. Of 


course, all this assumes that the archi- 
‘tect will be a sympathetic and under- 


standing person. Unfortunately few of 
hem have any knowledge of direct 


carving and the majority will still go 
along with the “‘clay” school. Sculpture 
applied to architecture is not pure sculp- 
ture where the form is created for its 
own sake. In addition to its intrinsic 
worth, it has to be conceived so as to be 
subservient to, and a part of, an archi- 
tectural whole. The light in which the 
work will be placed must be taken into 
consideration by the sculptor. A work 
which seems to be perfect in a studio 
could conceivably be unacceptable when 
seen in its architectural setting and un- 
der different light conditions. The crafts- 
men of Chartres and their colleagues of 
the middle ages knew this and worked 
accordingly. That explains the remark- 
able harmony of their work with the 
rest of the building. 

Question: Assuming that a potential 
client might be found to-day who would 
be willing to commission a sculptor to 


' make a statue for a church, don’t you 


think it would be asking too much of 
this client to order such a statue without 
having some idea of what it will even- 
tually look like? Such a client might ask 
to see a drawing or perhaps a small 
model by means of which the job could 
be discussed and some basis of under- 
standing arrived at. 

Answer: Much of my work has been 
free of any idea of final disposition and 
the problem you put to me has seldom 
come up. However it would be quite 
possible to make a drawing and even a 
small scale model in which the general 
outlines and subject matter could be 
determined; but such a client would 
have to put his trust in me and not be 
unduly concerned if certain details had 
changed during the actual execution of 
the work and according to the inspira- 
tion of the moment. 

Question: Do you think the younger 
sculptors are interested in direct carving? 

Answer: Yes, indeed. During the 
years of my teaching at the Art Students 
League of New York and the New 
School for Social Research and in my 
studio I have noticed a great change in 
this regard. When I first began to teach 
my class was a small one and the major- 
ity of the students flocked to the model- 
ing studio. Nowadays the reverse is the 
case and I now have a waiting list of 
students who are eager to learn the 
direct carving method. I am told that 
the students of architecture and the 
younger architects are likewise turning 
to a more rational evolution of their 
profession and perhaps the coming years 
will witness a revival of the methods of 
the past within the compass of our time. 
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ABBOT SUGER ON THE ABBEY 
CHURCH OF SAINT DENIS AND ITS 
ART TREASURES. Edited, Translated, 
and Annotated by Erwin Panofsky. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. $3.75. 

No patron of art, at least in the west- 
ern world, has had a greater influence 
on the subsequent course of art history 
than had Suger, the astonishingly ener- 
getic man of affairs who, as abbot (1122- 
1151) of the ancient monastery of Saint 
Denis, rich in historical traditions and 
enjoying in a very special way the favor 
of the kings of France, directed the re- 
modeling of the abbey church. The im- 
portance of Suger has long been recog- 
nized. In the first volume of his magnifi- 
cent history of the religious art of the 
middle ages (L’art religieux du XII° 
siecle en France, Paris, 1922), Emile Male 
devoted an entire chapter to the signifi- 
cance of Suger’s program. Under Suger, 
Saint Denis became the art school of all 
Europe. The great monumental sculp- 
ture of the cathedrals of northern 
France, the stained glass windows that 
represent one of the special glories of 
gothic architecture, the effective trans- 
lation into art forms of traditional Chris- 
tian symbolism — all derive from Su- 
ger’s zealous direction of the work of 
remodeling Saint Denis. 

As Mr Panofsky remarks in his intro- 
duction, it is rare to have from an art 
patron a retrospective account of his in- 
tentions and accomplishments. All stu- 
dents of mediaeval art (or of mediaeval 
civilization in general, for that matter) 
may count themselves singularly fortu- 
nate in having such an account from the 
hand of Suger. The present edition does 
not give a critical text of the complete 
body of Suger’s writings, but the selec- 
tions are extensive and present the ma- 
terial of greatest interest to students of 
the abbot’s significance in the history 
of art. 

Suger’s prose style is not without its 
difficulties, and Mr Panofsky’s careful 
translations and detailed notes are there- 
fore particularly welcome. The intro- 
duction is a fresh, sympathetic, and 
thoughtful review of the abbot’s vigor- 
ous life and contributions to European 
history. Especially noteworthy are the 
author’s observations on the relation- 
ship existing between the austere Saint 
Bernard of Clairvaux and the more ex- 
uberant Suger, on the influence on 
Suger of the writings of Dionysius the 
Pseudo-Areopagite, and on the abbot’s 
“profoundly humble vanity.” Male’s 


chapter on Suger is perhaps still the best 
way to acquire an awareness of the im- 
portance of the remodeling and redeco- 
ration of Saint Denis, but after this 
awareness has been awakened, Mr Pa- 
nofsky’s penetrating study can be ap- 
preciated as a really important contri- 
bution to mediaeval scholarship. 

So far as the texts themselves are con- 
cerned, they not only reflect an engag- 
ing personality, lively and amiable, but 
also they express a philosophy of ec- 
clesiastical art that is still valid. Saint 
Bernard’s deep distrust of lavish decora- 
tion has transmitted itself to not a few 
individuals and sects in western Chris- 
tendom, but the universal Church has 
shown itself predominantly on the side 
of Suger’s ‘““Mens hebes ad verum per 
materialia surgit.”’ 

The format, typography, and illustra- 
tions are attractive. The publishers are 
to be congratulated for presenting Mr 
Panofsky’s work in the manner that it 
deserves. 

GROVER CRONIN, JR., 
Fordham University. 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. By the 
Kenyon Review Critics. Norfolk, Connecti- 
cut: New Directions. $1.50. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE NOTE- 
BOOKS OF GERARD MANLEY HOP- 
KINS. Edited by T. Weiss. Norfolk, 
Connecticut: New Directions. 50 cents. 

The Kenyon Review has got together a 
symposium of essays on Hopkins by 
leading American and English critics. 
This admirable collection of papers 
on the English Jesuit is issued as part of 
the “Makers of Modern Literature” 
series. Hopkins, born in the last cen- 
tury, has in the present been wildly 
acclaimed for his religious poetry. It 
was during his studies at Oxford, when 
he carefully weighed the claims of the 
German rationalists and the Tractarians 
of the Anglican Church, that he decided 
on entering the Catholic Church. A 
brief teaching position at Newman’s 
Oratory School came to an end when 
he began his novice years at Manresa, 
the Jesuit house near London. The 
severity that marked his religious life 
was of a degree that Catholics often 
see in converts but fail to understand. 
His literal adherence to the Rule of 
Saint Ignatius gave him a spiritual 
sense however which is the principal 
factor in the excellence of his poetry. 
From the intellectual side he was amply 
gifted —an excellent Greek student, 
well read, and judged worthy of a Fel- 
lowship in the Royal University of Ire- 


land. His highly sensitive nature, cou- 


pled with a frail physique, caused him — 


to sense more pain than the facts should 
have caused — facts such as his position 
in the University at Dublin during the 
agitation for rebellion when he was so 
fervently an English patriot, the failure 
of his superiors to recognize the value 
of his work, and the subsequent little- 
ness of his output, deprived as he was 
of the spur of an audience. But in reality 
he had a full life, his friends were many 
and noble, his leisure time was well 
spent, and his excursions into the fields 
of music and drawing were not without 
success. 

Austin Warren’s essay, which begins 
this book after briefly reviewing the 
poet’s life, is quick to give the events 
their proper meaning. Terms of anguish 
in Hopkins’s poetry and prose were not 
the result of a blow struck to his poten- 
tialities by the religion he entered, or 
by his vocation. When a man strives 
for excellence in the art of doing things 
well or in the prudence of right living, 
forces both natural and divine always 
conspire to work up a tension that pro- 
tects him from proud complacency. 
Hopkins answered the question of his 
suffering: ‘Why? That my chaff might 
fly; my grain lie, sheer and clear.” 
Joy coming upon this realization, he 
kissed the punishing hand: ‘‘Nay in all 
that toil, that coil, since (seems) I kissed 
the rod, Hand rather, my heart lo! 
lapped strength, stole joy, would laugh, 
cheer,” : 

The meaning and import of sprung 
rhythm, and the other of Hopkins’s po- 
etic innovations are dealt with by Har- 
old Whitehall. Since Hopkins’s style is 
marked by, rather has its merit in, 
conversational conciseness and lacunae, 
the critic argues it is better to hear this 
poetry than to read it. 

Mr Warren comes up again to show 
the manner in which Duns Scotus in- 
fluenced Hopkins’s understanding of 
form — or as he says, “‘inscape.” 

Hopkins’s approach to sanctity — 
which he made infinitely more zeal- 
ously than his attempt at poetry — is 
sensitively handled by Robert Lowell. 
His isolation, often an artist’s bitter 
pay for his zeal, is, as F. R. Leavis 
finally points out, the great center of 
tragedy in the life of a man who keenly 
perceived God’s providential ways in 
an age that was unable to look beyond 
proximate beauty. 

The “Selections from his Note-Books” 
— the complete work being published 
by the Oxford University Press (1937) 
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—§js one of the monthly series entitled 
“Poets of the Year,” each issue of which i 
is printed by a different press —in, it _ 
must be said, a very distinguished man- _ 
ner. The introduction to this small vol- 
ume by Mr Weiss is in places exceed- 
ingly faulty, since it makes the claim 
that by his entrance into the religious 
life, Hopkins cut off from his vision a 
good chunk of reality. The fact is one 
can be so bombarded with stimuli 
that he grows insensitive. It is true Hop- __ 
kins made a fast of his senses, but he 
returned all the keener to the world of © 
sense, armed with a spiritual vision that 
revealed the world more completely 

than it would be to one who chose to 
live exclusively on a natural plane. 
New Directions has so far maintained __ 
an imposing and excellent output. Two — 
works —a life of Garcia Lorca and 
“A Handful of Dust” by Evelyn 
Waugh — will probably be of particu-— 
lar interest to Catholics. Although many 
of its volumes are inexpensive (which 
means unfortunately that alot who can 
afford to spend more will never buy 
them), they are handsomely done up, 
the wrappers are in good taste, and the 
title pages are not the usually dull 
thing. Why the lack of illustrations — 
though, when a good wood-cut can be 
a sort of symbol for a book, and some- _ 
thing for the memory to associate with 
a pleasurable reading experience? Type _ 
fonts are now being logically designed, — 
after many years of pioneering by men > 
like Eric Gill and Rudolph Koch. Let — 
our wood-cut artists show what they 
can offer — ina subordinate but helpful 
manner — to the art of the book. ; ' 
Joxun Paut HarpING 


MUSIC IN OUR TIME. By Adolfo 
Salazar. Translated from the Spanish by 
Isabel Pope. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co. $5.00. 

An analysis of the arts as integral 
facets within the stream of civilization 
is not a new idea in modern historiogra- _ 
phy. Delving into the archives of the 
human intellect to achieve a clarity of — 
perspective requisite to rationalization — 
of the social impacts on art forms isa _ 
contemporary pastime. When, however, — 
an eminent musicologist of the caliber of 
Adolfo Salazar uses the doctrine of 
intuition inherent in the creative imagi- 
nation of the artist to aid his analysis, 
we have a powerful adversary in the 
midst of the battle, where the forces of 
empirical rationalism are gaining in- ‘ 
creasing credence. Intuition as a hand- - 
maiden of creativity is the guiding bea- 
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SAINT ANTHONY OF PADUA (LIMESTONE) SAINT BRIGID’S CHURCH, PEAPACK, 
NEW JERSEY 


Maryla Lednicka 


Studied under Emile Antoine Bourdelle. Ex- 
hibited in the Salon d’Automne, the Salon des 
Tuileries and the Salon des Indépendants. Since 
1932 she has made her home in the United States. 
When Maryla Lednicka settled in Italy in 1920 
she continued to exhibit in Poland, France, and 
Belgium. Her Italian period was most productive. 
She had annual showings of her work, exhibiting 
at the International Biennale in Venice and at the 
Padua International Exhibition of religious art 
where she received a gold medal for her Saint 
Francis and her Angelus. Maryla Lednicka has 
had two one-man shows in New York, one at the 
Wildenstein galleries in 1934 and another at the 
Julien Levy galleries in 1938. Her work has also 
been exhibited at the Brooklyn Museum, at the 
Institute of Modern Art in Boston, and at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Dayton, Ohio. Maryla 
Lednicka has always been interested in religious 
sculpture. She explains her predilection on spirit- 
ual grounds: “‘Religious themes lend themselves to 
the evocation of an atmosphere of deep concentra- 
tion and by their very nature are removed from 


the commonplace.” 
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MADONNA (LIGNUM VITAE) 1936 
19 14 inches high 


Courtesy 
Passedott Gallery 


THE PROPHET (CEDAR AND BONE) 1938 
27 inches high 


José de Creeft 


See article on page 47 
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con of the meridional mentality. It was 
Alfredo Casella, leading Italian mod- 
ernist, who succinctly observed that 
intuition directs his evolution as an art- 
ist. With characteristic Latin candor, 
he admits that intelligence is the seat 
of analysis, but never of creation. 

With intuition as his basic thesis, 
Salazar takes us through the labyrinth 
of modernism. Beginning with the 
‘chromaticism of Wagner and tracing its 
subsequent development through the 
reactions of French impressionism, Stra- 
vinskian primitivism, and culminating 
with the pointillism of Schoenberg, he 
uses music as a focal point in clarifying 
the many art movements which have 
bruised lesser intellects in the past 
hundred years. Upon this miasma of 
‘modernism, Salazar applies a methodi- 
cal, inexorable logic, clearly outlining 
the demarcation point between false 
‘apostle and true disciple. In a chapter on 
‘painting, poetry, music, he arrives at 
a limpid delineation of the hedonistic 
aspects of synaesthesia, so dear to Baude- 
laire and Mallarmé. The discussion of 
_the employment of assonance and allit- 
eration with an onomatopoetical base, 
the codification of the sensory in the 
‘system of René Ghil and the symbolist 
aesthetics of Jean Arthur Rimbaud is 
only one of the exciting parts of this 
book. Nevertheless, as a musician, he 
observes that the interplay of linguistic 
-sonorities must find an outlet in the es- 
‘sential and intrinsic elements of pure 
‘music. 

In the modernist’s intuitive feeling 
for the arsic and thetic aspects of text 
—a Debussyan attribute—we are 
brought vis-d-vis the basic philosophy 
of Gregorian chant. We are reminded 
of Hebraic cantillation in the observa- 
‘tions anent Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lu- 
naire, and this composer’s use of spoken 
intonation, rather than actual pitch. 
‘Postwar Parisian gaiety is blamed for 
‘the lighter inspirations of Milhaud and 
-Hindemuth, but the crowning glory of 
his argument is summed up in a bril- 
liant exposé of the mathematical-acous- 
tical disquisitions, which, unfortunately 
hhave assumed the proportions of a 
“messianic movement in an art which 
seems to have arrived at the apex of its 
development. ‘The effort to apply to 
art,” he observes, “norms based on 
physiology or physics . . . almost with- 
out exception, originates with people 
who are neither artists, physiologists, nor 
physicists. Theorists have overlooked 
that intuition which is the keystone of 
the artist’s sensibility.” 


The mathematical-minded messiah 
of music and his ubiquitous slide rule 
will find more than a challenge in this 
volume. It is a voice crying out in a wil- 
derness of discordancy. In a world of 
mediocrity, which has taken unto itself 
the cult of the ugly, this challenge can- 
not pass unheeded. 

The author’s generous appraisal of 
modern music as a whole and of con- 
temporary American efforts in particu- 
lar is encouraging. Surprisingly enough, 
his survey of Latin-American music — 
by his own admission — is incomplete. 
When one reflects that much of the 
music of South American countries has 
revealed itself as of “‘second or third 
rank,” he may be forgiven for allotting 
to Gilbert Chase and the Library of 
Congress the compilation of a Guide to 
Latin American Music, based mostly on 
folkloristic elements. 

The artist will be delighted with this 
volume, for it treats, most sympatheti- 
cally, the problem of creative vision and 
imagination as an intuitive act. The 
student will find in this paen to pan- 
tonality, a vast panoramic overview of 
modernism; while the intelligent, dis- 
criminating music lover can be thankful 
for a critical survey in a book which 
does not dilute its scholarship and com- 
promise his intellect. 

GIOVANNI CAMAJANI, 
Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


THE GEOMETRY OF ART AND LIFE. 
By Matila Ghyka. New York: Sheed @& 
Ward. $4.00. 

Certain mathematical patterns, log- 
arithmic spirals and similar arithmet- 
ical and geometrical phenomena dis- 
cernible both in nature and in aesthetics 
are the subject of this treatise. Its dis- 
closure of the geometrical formulae for 
design used in common by the artists 
and architects of the classical, the gothic, 
and the renaissance periods provides 
absorbing material for contemplation. 
Restricted use of these aesthetic formu- 
lae is still practicable, subject to the 
modifications suggested by a developed 
faculty of artistic and architectural 
discernment. 

Discussions generally similar were 
written in this country in the 1920’s and 
earlier by Jay Hambridge and Claude 
Bragdon. The latter especially acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Matila Ghyka’s 
Le Nombre @ Or, Volume 1, Les Rhythmes. 
Bragdon’s words surround the hard, bare 
mathematics with wording and illustra- 
tions farther removed from the mathe- 


matics textbooks than those of this book. 


Geometry of Art and Life has the sound 
scholastic qualities that warrant its use 
in basic art courses and as background 
reading for persons of artistic and archi- 
tectural interests. 

A practical application of such pro- 
portions as exist in the author’s “golden 
rectangle” for example, is stated by 
Claude Bragdon as quoted in this book: 
“A work of architecture may be sig- 
nificant, organic, dramatic, but it will 
fail to be a work of art unless it be also 
schematic . . . a systematic disposition 
of parts according to some coordinating 
principle.” 

LAWRENCE E. Mawn, A.I.A., 
Alhambra, California. 


‘COINS OF THE POPES. By Joseph 


Coffin. New York: Coward-McCann. $2.00. 

Since first issued by Adrian I (772- 
795), papal coins have been inter- 
mittently minted for twelve hundred 
years. The necessity for them arose as 
the temporal power of the papacy in- 
creased, and varied as that power 
waxed and waned. The dramatic his- 
tory of the papacy is in great part re- 
flected in these small pieces of metal. 
Jubilee years are memorialized. Papal 
crises, deaths of pontiffs, expropriation 
of papal properties, war and peace, 
concordats and treaties are mirrored in 
them. 

The Holy Ghost, the Blessed Mother, 
apostles, saints, virtues, the papacy it- 
self, specific churches, cities, emperors, 
and kings are the subject of various 
coins. Engraved warnings against many 
of the vices, such as avarice, are numer- 
ous. The author thinks that this justly 
famous and extensive series of coins 
would be more popular if collectors 
were familiar with the Latin of their 
legends and mottoes. ‘‘Some of them 
are beautiful in expression, others his- 
torically interesting, and still others are 
apt to be puzzling unless the collector 
has become familiar with their historical 
significance in the light of the times of 
the popes during whose pontificates the 
coins were issued.” 

The coins were minted at 38 various 
places during the course of the years. 
Coinage ceased between the years 1870 © 
and 1929, but was resumed in 1929 on 
the signing of the Lateran Treaty. En- 
gravers, die sinkers, masters and di- 
rectors of the mint are commemorated 
on some coins. Among the better known 
engravers are Benvenuto Cellini and the 
members of the famous Hameran family. 

The work was written primarily for 
coin collectors and for those interested 
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in the history of the Church. A list is 
given of the prices that have been paid 
at auctions for papal coins. 

LAwrENCE E. Mawy, A.I.A. 


NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK 
1945. Peotone, Illinois: The Liturgical Con- 
ference, Incorporated. MARITIME LI- 
TURGICAL WEEK 1945. Box 33, Canso, 
N.S.: The Liturgical Week Committee. 

The National Liturgical Week, 1945, 
was held at the Cathedral of Saint Louis, 
New Orleans, December 11-13, under 
the patronage of His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Joseph Francis Rum- 
mel. As in past years the papers and 
minutes of these conferences have been 
published in a very attractive book, and 
form an ever growing literature on the 
vital relation of the liturgy to man’s 
whole Christian life. Each year at these 
conferences a special theme guides the 
discussions. This volume has for its 
theme “Catholic Liturgy in Peace and 
Reconstruction.” The sessions start the 
day with mass and a homily, and 
proceed with morning, afternoon, and 
evening discussions of papers prepared 
according to the theme announced. 
Singing of compline ends the day. Each 
year those who follow the activities of 
the Liturgical Conference look forward 
with pleasure to the volume published. 
Each year they are rewarded with a 
treasure of papers read by distinguished 
persons of the Conference. 

The note that characterizes these 
conferences is the happy blending of 
theory and practice. It has been the ex- 
pressed purpose of the members to bring 
the liturgy into the daily life of the 
parish. How the liturgy can function in 
peace and reconstruction is considered 
in papers dealing with private and 
public prayer, the sacraments in peace 
and reconstruction, in daily life, the 
Church year, ecclesiastical chant, the 
liturgy in grade school, in high school 
and college. Parish life in both rural and 
urban communities is dealt with, as 
well as the liturgy in parish life in for- 
eign missions. The speakers are men 
with long experience in parish life and 
their conclusions reflect sound principles 
as norms for developing healthy parish 
living. 

One of the perennial discussions is 
again brought up in a paper by Dom 
Leo Rudloff, O.S.B., of St. Paul’s Priory, 
Keyport, New Jersey. Dom Leo clarifies 
the relation that exists between private 
prayer and the liturgy. This paper ably 
shows by apt illustration the nature of 
private prayer as distinct yet united to 


public prayer. It is hoped by now most 
of us will understand the unsuitability 
of habitual public recitation of the 
rosary during the action of the mass. 

This year’s volume revives the custom 
of printing the lively discussions that 
follow the delivery of each paper. The 
combination of prepared address to- 
gether with the questions and com- 
ments of the audience gives a complete 
presentation of each subject. The com- 
ments are in some instances worth the 
price of the book itself. During the war, 
the conferences were limited to a three 
day period. Beginning with the 1946 
Liturgical Week to be held in Denver, 
the full-week-program is to be resumed. 
For those who are unable to attend 
these liturgical conferences these yearly 
volumes are an adequate substitute. The 
1945 volume concludes with a valuable 
study outline of topics published in the 
previous volumes, all indexed for ready 
reference. 

In regard to the contents of the Mari- 
time Liturgical Week held at Saint Dun- 
stan’s Basilica, Charlottetown, P. E. L., 
much the same may be said. The papers 
are handled from the theoretical as well 
as the practical side. There is an excellent 
bibliography, giving complete informa- 
tion as to subject matter, publisher, and 
price. Bishop Boyle, who acted as host 
to the Maritime Liturgical Week, re- 
marks in his address of welcome to the 
conference, ‘“There is much ignorance 
among the rank and file of the people 
concerning the great drama of Calvary 
which is being re-enacted at the altar. 
The people come to mass and say their 
prayers and we let it go at that, but if 
they do not realize what the mass is, 
they simply have not begun to under- 
stand what it means to be a Christian. 
They are like the two disciples of Em- 
maus before their eyes were opened.” 

VINCENT SUMMERS, 
New York City. 


SAINT PAUL, APOSTLE AND MAR- 
TYR. By Igino Giordani. Translated by 
Mothers Mary Paula Williamson and Clelia 
Maranzana. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 

Taking his title from Saint Paul’s 
tomb, the author presents a thoroughly 
readable book which conceals the schol- 
arship that went into its composition. 
He entirely accomplishes his purpose: 
to inspire you to read Paul’s letters for 
yourself. 

After a never-to-be-forgotten descrip- 
tion of Paul’s conversion or “meeting 
with Jesus,” Giordani shows how Paul 
systematically evangelized the entire 
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known world in three tremendous mis- 
sionary journeys. Paul would go to the 
synagogue of a city and, on being in- ~ 
vited to speak, would preach Christ the 
Messias. The Jews would side for or 
against him. The latter, the Judaizers, 
would persecute him as he preached the 
Gospel to the Gentiles. He would be — 
arrested, beaten, stoned; but he wenton _ 
preaching. 

Paul was everywhere and always the 
apostle. In chains, in persecution, in — 
shipwreck, in peril of robbers, in his 
daily care of his numerous churches, he 
preached Christ and Him crucified. 
Thus it was till the end of his imprison- 
ment in Rome where he was martyred. — 

All classes of readers will enjoy the — 
life of the Apostle of the Gentiles. Vet- 
eran readers of Paul will gain a newin- 
sight into his thought and the setting _ 
in which he moved; the uninitiate will 
want to read the Letters themselves and 
will be qualified to do so since this book — 
more than anything else gives us Paul’s — 
thought and even his words. The letters __ 
are analyzed as they occur chronolog- 
ically in the story; difficult points are 
not enlarged upon. 

The value of the book would be en- 
hanced by the addition of a map; more 
numerous references to Paul’s Epistles _ 
would make the book more valuable for — 
cross-reference with these same Epistles. _ 
Finally, the index could be more detailed. 

H. L. Brozowskt, S.J., 
Saint Marys, Kansas. 7 
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RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE IN 
QUITO. By Fosé Gabriel Navarro. New 
York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
$0.25. 
The brilliant architectural past of the 
Ecuadorian town of Quito in the Andes 
is mirrored in the remarkable churches | 
and convents illustrated in this book. 
Many of these buildings preserved from — 
earthquake and fire date from the early 
1500’s. The excellence of their design is — 
due to the presence in the ranks of the — 
early Franciscans and Jesuits of many — 
Spanish architects and artists. These 
men were fortunate to find skilled native 
artists and artisans in this ancient seat — 
of Inca culture, and a merging of the _ 
two cultures was marked by high artistic — 
achievement. . y 
The masterful architecture of these 
impressive buildings was, as good archi- 
tecture has always been, designed for the — 
times and was in a style modern for the 
particular period. Thus some of the — 
buildings with a slightly denatured — 
gothic feeling were erected at a time 
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when gothic was moribund in Spain; 
this period was followed by the plat- 
eresque and the styles of the Renais- 
Sance, especially the Italian baroque of 
the Jesuits. Also noticeable is the influ- 
ence of Mudéjar art, which was the 
Moorish modification of an early Span- 
ish Renaissance style. Especially worthy 
of note are the fine proportions and 
virile masses of the structures and their 
‘lavish ornamentation. 

__ The photographs are numerous, clear, 
and sharp. The author’s approach to his 
subject is sympathetic and appreciative; 
his work has the imprint of distinguished 
scholarship. 

Lawrence E. Mawn, A.I.A. 


SAINTS AND SAINT MAKERS OF 
NEW MEXICO. By E. Boyd. Sante Fé 
Laboratory of Anthropology. $5.00. 

A weakness in the cultural and artis- 
tic life of this country has been the lack 
of a background on which we could 
base a normal evolution of our poten- 
tialities. Of necessity whatever back- 
ground we may have had was based on 

_ European standards and we have trailed 

_ along on the coattails of Europe ever 

' since. However one phase of religious 

art which may be said to be indigenous 

consists of the santos of New Mexico, 
those simple representations of religious 
figures. In the introduction to this book, 

Maurice Ries of the Laboratory of 
Anthropology writes: “The Roman 
Catholic clerics in New Mexico needed 
church furniture, ergo, they had the 

furniture made. They lacked religious 
images, and they made these, too. Skil- 

ful Indian artisans learned readily. 
This was true elsewhere in Spain’s 

America. When the mother country 

could not, or did not, supply what the 
padres and the frailes needed in convert- 
ing the natives and conducting the 

_ affairs of religion, either the churchmen 

_ themselves produced what was required, 

or they taught the native artists and 

_ artisans to attend to the matter.” Fortu- 
nately the early clerics were teachers as 
much as missionaries and they adjusted 
their purpose to the abilities of their 
people. Such norms are healthy and in- 

-telligent but are not always appreciated. 
‘For example, the author tells us that 

-*One of Archbishop Lamy’s reforms, 

after he arrived in his newly-created 

New Mexican diocese in 1851, was an 
order to discard the santos. To his Euro- 

“pean eyes they were grotesque. He 
directed that they be replaced with con- 
ventional plaster images and colored 

‘lithographs from France.” Could this 


episcopal order have been the beginning 
of the infiltration of “church goods” art 
in the Far West? We all know now, of 
course, that Archbishop Lamy is the 
hero of Willa Cather’s book, Death 
Comes to the Archbishop. (He was conse- 
crated in 1850, was created first Arch- 
bishop in 1875, resigned in 1885 and 
died in 1888.) In Willa Cather’s book 
three cardinals — Italian, French, and 
Spanish — are listening to the pleas of 
a missionary bishop that they appoint 
Jean Marie Latour (Lamy), as apostolic 
vicar in New Mexico. The Spanish 
Cardinal asks: ‘*. . . But has your priest 
a versatile intelligence? Any intelligence 
in matters of art, for example?” And the 
bishop replies: ““And what need would 
he have for that, Monsignor? Besides, 
he is from Auvergne.” 

Because of this episcopal miscompre- 
hension of the native art of New Mexico, 
most of the santos were destroyed and 
it is only in recent times that any serious 
study has been attempted. During the 
last fifteen years the author tells us that 
she has examined well over a thousand 
santos, scattered in many collections, 
among them being the Cady Wells col- 
lection housed in the Laboratory of 
Anthropology at Sante Fé, the John 
Gaw Meem collection, the Seligman 
collection, the Museum of New Mexico, 
the author’s own collection, also the 
collections of the Harwood Foundation, 
Taos, New Mexico, the Taylor Museum 
at Colorado Springs, and the Evans 
Collection in the Denver Art Museum. 
It is a pity, by the way, that the best 
examples of religious art are usually to 
be found in museums or private collec- 


‘tions and that the worse samples are in 


our churches. 

Miss Boyd devotes the major part of 
her book to a classification of the work 
of the makers of the santos of New 
Mexico, perhaps a dozen men. The 
twenty-four illustrations show examples 
of the two kinds of santos: retablos and 
bultos. The retablos are flat, painted 
panels. Bultos are figures in the round 
(bulk). A bibliography, giving a general 
historial background, and a list of the 
holy personages frequently depicted in 
New Mexico santos round out the book. 

It is a pleasure to note that all this 
material has been presented in a first- 
rate manner. The book was designed by 
Merle Armitage and printed by Lynton 
Kistler. The drawings are by P. G. 
Napolitano and the photographs Reed 
N. Haythorne, Stanley Stubbs, Muriel 
Ries, and M. J. Hoban of the Denver 
Art Museum. The designer “. . . has 


aimed at preserving the integrity of the 
art presented in this book . . . allow- 
ing the book an ensemble to reflect that 
art through integration of type, space 
and illustration.”’ He has succeeded. 
Maurice LAvANOUXx 


LORD SHREWSBURY, PUGIN AND 
THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL. By Dennis 
Gwynn. Westminster, Maryland: The New- 
man Bookshop. $2.75. 

Here is a short and interesting study 
which will appeal to students of the 
Catholic revival in the England of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 
Readers of Newman’s Apologia will find 
in the account of Father Dominic Bar- 
beri, Cardinal Wiseman and others in- 
teresting background material helpful 
in setting Newman’s account in its 
proper historial perspective. Others will 
gain an increased insight into the state 
of religious art in Catholic England 
from the account of the brilliant if some- 
what misguided genius of Augustus 
Welby Pugin and his generous and 
sympathetic patrons, Lord Shrewsbury 
and Ambrose Phillips. 

While this study enters with some 
detail into the transactions of Pugin and 
his clients, both clerical and lay, no 
attempt is made to evaluate Pugin’s 
artistic contribution. The point of view 
which Pugin represents has increasingly 
few followers to-day, and it would be 
difficult, since the death of Ralph 
Adams Cram, to find anyone who be- 
lieved wholeheartedly that the only way 
to restore Christian art is to copy the 
work of some past era. Yet one cannot 
but admire Pugin’s tireless ambition and 
deep artistic and religious sincerity as 
well as that of his patron whose gen- 
erosity made his work possible. 

W. Knicut STURGES 


LOST TREASURES OF EUROPE. 
Edited by Henry La Farge. New York: 
Pantheon Books. $5.00. 

This is a most valuable if tragic book, 
tragic not only because of the destruc- 
tion it records but because it serves to 
remind us of our loss. For it can be 
argued that in one sense artistic losses 
are of more moment than human losses, 
if only because they have a wider human 
impact than loss of life itself. They mean 
that generations to come will be so 
much the poorer, whereas the disap- 
pearance of one or many men is soon 
forgotten. Of course this is never a 
popular line of reasoning, yet it de- 
serves to be pondered. 
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Lost Treasures of Europe is in itself 
something of a monument. The illustra- 
tions are as fine as they possibly could 
be for a reasonable price (there are 427 
pages of plates, the majority limited to 
a single subject). The editing is ad- 
mirably restrained and unobtrusive, as 
it should be in a collection of this sort. 
And only someone who has himself 
tried to leap the hurdles involved in ob- 
taining photographs of the sort here 
reproduced can appreciate the endless 
labor involved in compiling this mate- 
rial. If one bears in mind the restrictions 
imposed by military government in such 
countries as Germany and Austria, the 
general destruction of the storage places 
of old photographic negatives — usually 
preserved in much-bombed urban cen- 
ters — the inertia which is a natural 
product of the strain of war and of short 
rations, the careful and long-continued 
patience of the editor begins to emerge 
as a triumph, but a triumph so grace- 
fully borne that it will generally be 
taken for granted. 

One purpose this volume serves is to 
make the ordinary reader (or should one 
say viewer?) aware of monuments — 
particularly in Russia and Poland — 
the very existence of which he probably 
never suspected. Of course in both 
countries there are things familiar 
enough because of literary associations 
or historical importance, but it comes — 
foolishly enough — as a surprise that 
these Eastern lands should have been so 
artistically and architecturally rich. We 
have all been a little provincial in con- 
centrating our aesthetic attentions on 
France and Italy, with England and the 
German world poor seconds. Men have 
worked well and lastingly in every 
corner of Europe and in most corners 
of the world. 

The losses in Italy remain the most 
poignant if not the most numerous; 
probably the number of plate pages 
given to each country in Lost Treas- 
ures of Europe are roughly propor- 
tional to the amount of damage done, 
and Germany has the most pages — 
more than a quarter of the volume’s 
total. And it is well for us to remember 
that we and our allies inflicted, in fact, 
incomparably more damage than did 
the Nazis and their allies. Only Russia’s 
and England’s damage can be wholly 
chalked up against the account of our 
late enemies; in France the score is per- 
haps a trifle to our advantage (or dis- 
advantage, if you prefer); Italy and 
Germany are wholly to be credited to 
us, and here the devastation was the 


heaviest. Let us remember these things 
when, in the future, we occasionally 
find ourselves a trifle less popular than 
we feel that our status as general libera- 
tors might entitle us to be. For we must 
remember that these things that are now 
gone — like many more which fortu- 
nately remain intact — have their deep 
places in the hearts of men and women, 
places deep as only a few American 
buildings have attained: perhaps the 
State House in Boston, Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia, Trinity Church in 
New York, the White House in Wash- 
ington. 

Lost Treasures of Europe is overwhelm- 
ingly dedicated to showing us those 
treasures as they were before we lost 
them; only a few photographs are in- 
serted to show the grisly remains, when- 
ever possible taken from roughly the 
same vantage point as an accompanying 
older view. And the very paucity of 
these ‘‘after” pictures somehow serves 
to make more overwhelming the sense 
of loss inspired in us by the peaceful 
calm of all the buildings and objects we 
know no longer exist. In the endless 
riches that are gone, we find ourselves 
unable to put our finger on any one 
thing in order to say, “Here is what 
costs me most.”’ The cost has been total 
and universal, and let us hope some 
lesson has been learned therefrom. 

Harry Lorin BInssE 
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Seattle, Washington ~ 

To the Editor of LrrurcicaAL ARTS. 
Dear Sir: 

You will be interested to know the © 

results of the publication of the work . 


es 


and background of Ilse von Drage Otto 
in the February issue of LrrurcicaAL 
Arts. I was able to interest Dr Richard 
E. Fuller, of the Seattle Art Museum, to 
exhibit the silver crosses of Ilse von 
Drage and with her exhibit was also 
shown a medallion designed by a Fran- 
ciscan sister and executed by Ilse von 
Drage. This exhibition took place from 
May 8 to June 2. The museum posted — 
the notice of the exhibition under the 
heading ‘Liturgical Art,” and in the _ 
bulletin quoted from your account of _ 
Ilse von Drage and her work. 

Through this exhibition the museum 
sold 15 of these silver crosses, and, in 
addition to letters of appreciation, the 
artist was invited to hold a two months’ 
exhibit of her work at the Cayuga Mu- 
seum of History and Art, Auburn, 
New York. 

As you remember, perhaps, it was 
through LirurcicaL Arts that I was 
able to interest Dr Fuller in holding _ 
an exhibition of photographs of ecclesi- _ 
astical sculpture assembled by the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society. This took 
place last spring. Through the super- 
intendent of Catholic schools, arrange- 
ments were made, both last year and 
this spring, for the Catholic school chil- 
dren to visit the museum and see this 
sculpture exhibit and the work of Ilse 
von Drage. 

I am writing you all this so that you 
may realize some of the fruits reaped 
from the great work of the Liturgical 
Arts Society — the importance of which 
I cannot sufficiently emphasize. 

As it is our hope to continue these 
exhibitions each spring — and arrange- — 
ments must be made far in advance with 
the museum — I am asking for further 
coéperation by letting us know if you 
know of some possible worth-while ex- 
hibit, of a nature in which we might be © 
interested. 

May I add, regarding the work of 
Ilse von Drage, that a priest became 
interested in ordering an ostensorium > 
from this artist. This is a tangible proof — 
of the importance of the work of the 
Liturgical Arts Society in bringing the — 
work of first-rate artists to the attention 
of our clergy. 


Yours truly, 
M. F. 
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State College, Pennsylvania 
To the Editor of Lrrurcican ARTS, 
Dear Sir: 


Many times I have intended to write 
and express my appreciation of Lrrurct- 
CAL Arts, but human nature being what 
it is (and I possess an unusually large 
amount of that part of it which makes 
for procrastination) I have left undone 

_that which I should have done. Now, 
however, your fifteenth anniversary 
number spurs me to immediate action, 
although I fear I shall be unable to con- 

_vey my feelings without resorting to a 
shower of superlatives. 

In the first place the immeasurable 
work you have accomplished during the 
past fifteen years, your influence in help- 

ing to restore creative art to the Church 
and in raising the standards of apprecia- 
tion among the clergy and the faithful, 
is indeed most worthy of praise. 

Secondly, I find your publication very 
much to my liking; the diversity and 

_ excellence of your articles and editorials, 
the inclusion of an occasional piece on 

_ Gregorian Chant, your well chosen illus- 

trations, your reliable book reviews, 

- even your advertisements are inspiring. 

_ My only complaint is that LrrurcicaL 
ArTs is a quarterly. At the risk of be- 
coming surfeited with magnificence and 
brashly facing the nine dollar possibility, 
I wish that your publication might come 
to me every month. 

I salute you on your fifteenth anni- 
_versary. It is my earnest hope that by the 

end of the next fifteen years your sub- 
scription list may have as many digits 
as there are letters in Barclay Street; and 

_may your salutary influence be ampli- 
fied commensurately, thereby hastening 
the day to a considerable extent, when 
the Church will again take its position of 
leadership in the promotion of the arts. 

Yours truly, 
ANDREW W. CasE 
Associate Professor of Fine Arts 


Cleveland, Ohio 
To the Editor of LrrurcIcAL ARTs. 


Dear Sir: 

I have read Mr Harold Rambusch’s 
letter concerning naturalism in religious 
art in the May, 1946, issue of Lirurct- 
cAL ArTs and wish to congratulate him 
on his clear exposition of an important 
point of view. I am of the opinion that 
all those interested in religious art would 
profit by studying this brief and articu- 
late expression (Reproduced below). 
_ However, many of our contemporary 


artists, having reached Mr Rambusch’s 
conclusion that “naturalism is a dead 
end street,” immediately set out on a 
program of artistic abstractionism which 
I regard as equally sterile in stimulating 
religious inspiration. Thus we find our- 
selves frequently confronted with an un- 
happy choice between uninspired nat- 
uralism and exaggerated caricaturization 
which, being incomprehensible to all but 
its creator, is uninspiring to the rest of 
mankind. 

I feel that religious inspiration will 
exist in an harmonious, well-disciplined 
representation if it is capable of mental 
acceptance and yet contains “‘persistent 
strangeness” which will admit individual 
contemplation. 

It is my earnest hope that Mr Ram- 
busch’s excellent brief against naturalism 
will not serve as an impetus to advance 
the alarming growth in popularity of 
the products coming from our schools of 
incomprehensible abstractionism. 

Yours truly, 
RosertT W. STICKLE, A.I.A. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicau ARTs. 


Dear Sir: 


It occurs to me that readers of LrruRGICAL 
Arts may be interested in some thoughts con- 
cerning the case against naturalism in religious 
art. Human beings tend to seek a standard of 
judgment. This trait, probably more than any- 
thing else, accounts for the tendency on the 
part of so many people to judge art by its ap- 
proach to nature. They believe that if the pic- 
ture of a saint looks natural, it is art, and 
conversely, if the portrayal departs from the 
human, it cannot be art. But art is a study, a 
characterization or an idealization. If a statue 
of Saint Rose of Lima, for example, were a 
perfect reproduction in appearance of a young 
Spanish American woman, it would be no 
greater inspiration to meditation than such an 
actual woman would be. The mind thrives on 
challenge —- confronted with a question or an 
enigma, it is activated. 

For purposes of religious inspiration natural- 
ism is a dead-end street. The natural is com- 
plete. It is final. A work of religious art in- 
trigues. It leaves something for the mind to 
consider and contemplate. Such contemplation 
may, when the individual is rightly disposed, 
develop into meditation which may even 
glimpse the supernatural. The artist can never 
put it into the material. He can pose a question, 
suggest an idea. It is the mind which is capable 
of spiritual experience. 

God created nature. Man cannot improve 
upon it. 

Art is man’s medium and, in religious art, 
his manner of praising God. When his theme 
is a saint he seeks to accentuate those qualities 
for which the saint was renowned. He strives 
to make them obvious and apparent. These 
qualities are matters of record but would not 
be evident even in the physical appearance of 
the actual personage. The artist seeks to in- 
dicate what history and the Church teaches us 


of the life of the saint. To accomplish this he 
has at his disposal endless techniques and his 
own talent. His aim is to indicate something 
which a photograph would fail to convey. He 
may formalize, exaggerate, or stylize. Art, like 
most of the efforts of man, is improved by 
discipline, 

There have come to us, through the Church, 
many sacred representations, such as Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help, Our Lady of Guadaloupe or 
Saint Theresa’s crucifix, all of which are en- 
dowed with supernatural attributes. Among 
these there is no example of naturalism. In these 
miraculous pictures and objects there is a per- 
sistent strangeness. 

Not only do these miraculous representations 
establish an historical case against naturalism 
in a negative manner, but some weight may 
even be lent to the positive side in the story of 
Saint Bernadette’s experience and trials with 
statuary. One of the foremost artists of the 
time was commissioned to attempt to portray 
Bernadette’s vision. He made many lifelike 
models, all of which the saint persistently re- 
jected. How much better it would be were the 
grotto and its many copies left without any 
statue so that the faithful might visualize in the 
grotto his or her ideal of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
This was evidently Our Lady’s wish for this is 
as she caused it to take place. 

The conventional representations of the by- 
zantine and gothic sought, through their ab- 
stractions, to symbolize the supernatural. The 
crucifixions of those days showed Christ on the 
cross with arms horizontal. This was God Who 
also was man Who permitted Himself to be 
crucified. Not until the renaissance were there 
crucifixions with an agonizing figure which 
stressed the humanity of Christ and indicated 
little, if any, of the divine. Few will deny that 
as the art of the renaissance rose to its climax 
it became more and more humanistic and cor- 
poral and less and less devout and spiritual. 

Art may not be the only way to inspire reli- 
gious meditation through visualization. There 
may be other methods; but art has had the 
encouragement and sanction of the Church for 
many centuries. The case against naturalism is 
in no sense a plea for any particular style or 
convention. It confines itself to the claim that 
the literal representation of the human figure 
is not art and not an aid to contemplation of 
the supernatural. 

Yours truly, 
HAaro_p RAMBUSCH. 


Winona, Minnesota 
To the Editor of LrrurGIcAL ARTs. 


Dear Sir: 

I was very pleased to read an article 
by Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P., 
‘The Idea,’ and Father Brennan’s ar- 
ticle, “Our Lady and the Artist,” in the 
August, 1946, issue of your publication, 
because Catholics need to know about 
the true evaluation of modern religious 
art. 

“Art hath an enemy called ignorance” 
by Ben Jonson represented my state of 
mind before my discoveries concerning a 
recent Catholic modern art survey. 

The majority of people seem to eval- 
uate art according to realism only. It is 
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impossible to summarize modern art 
partly because of its complexity but 
largely because of the rapidity with 
which it changes, Therefore it is neces- 
sary that we have more articles on mod- 
ern manifestations of religious art appear 
in our Catholic magazines in order to 
further the education of all art lovers. 
Truly yours, 
Joan VATTER. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LirurGIcAL ARTs. 


Dear Sir: 

Permit me, an architect, to drop my 
pencil in favor of the pen to write you 
restating the importance of architectural 
supervision during construction, finish- 
ing, and — if you like — the embellish- 
ment of a building. Regrettably enough, 
its importance may be most drama- 
tically illustrated where architectural 
supervision has been omitted. This is 
not a plug for the profession, but a plea 
for the sake of the patron, the owner, 
and the consumer that they be better 
assured of getting all they are entitled 
to— whether this be a cathedral or 
candlestick, whether it be a project 
raised by ample funds or ruled by 
strictest economy. 

No plea is needed for architectural 
supervision of large and amply financed 
works. Here it is the general rule ac- 
cepted by prudent owners, patrons, and 
lenders; but for small work and parti- 
cularly where the budget is tight, archi- 
tectural supervision is often thought 
unwarranted. Now it is just here, on the 
little work, where every penny must 
produce maximum results, that super- 
vision can avoid a toll disproportion- 
ately higher than on the larger work. 

The recent publication in LirurcIcAL 
Arts (November, 1946) of the Kansas 
City diocese small churches, as built, 
has prompted this letter. Dom Hilary 
Martin, O.S.B., and myself, as col- 
laborating architects working with Miss 
Charlton Fortune of the Monterey 
Guild, gave a special and loving effort 
to these ten Missouri chapels. They 
were built under severe shortages, both 
of materials and money. The fact that 
there was no architectural supervision 
is of greater importance now than the 
reasons for its omission. There was 
certainly no lack of interest or effort on 
the part of Bishop O’Hara or the 
builder, but the photos reproduced in 
LirurcicaL Arts reveal that the im- 
provisation of the best-intentioned ama- 
teur is no substitute — even in critical 


times — for the designer’s own super- 
vision. We: know that the architect 
cannot produce missing materials, but 
he can show the builder how best to use 
what is procurable or must be sub- 
stituted. An architecturally supervised 
job should not end up, as did one of 
these churches, with the chimney buried 
in a jumble of roofs, wall and windows 
meeting in head-on conflict, even though 
the harried builder could not locate 
certain of his plans (see center reproduc- 
tion on page 13, November, 1946). 

Supervision certainly should prevent 
the choir floor being built at an eleva- 
tion other than that shown on the 
plans, and thus preserve the possibility 
of the choir space being used for a 
choir. The failure to carry out a basic 
color scheme can destroy, as in this 
case, the composition and the atmos- 
phere of a very simple chapel sanctuary. 
The use of the small jointed panel 
boards, as shown in your reproductions, 
could not have been a more unfortunate 
substitution in these particular ceilings. 
Certain added (and, no doubt well- 
intentioned) little mouldings could have 
done better service in some other build- 
ings where these mouldings are, no 
doubt, still missing. 

I shall refrain from mentioning several 
other deficiencies which supervision 
could have avoided for fear of over- 
drawing the picture and lest it reflect 
upon a builder who did his best under 
the most difficult war-time conditions. 
Let me just say that honest builders — 
and ours was that — welcome intelligent 
and resourceful supervision any day. 
Work that is worth doing well is owed 
supervision. And any work worth doing 
is... Most, if not all, of the ap- 
parent deficiencies could have been 
overcome by architectural supervision 
without adding to the cost of the work. 
This is what the architect is trained for. 
This is his profession. 

These small chapels now exist in 
Catholic communities previously hav- 
ing no place of worship at all, and 
perhaps that is the salient matter. Any- 
way it was this goal which energized all 
those concerned in the work. I am sure 
that Dom Hilary and Miss Fortune 
share my feeling that where the liturgi- 
cal arts may not have fully flowered, the 
spirit may still be well nourished. Per- 
haps they will be surprised that I say 
this, but I have come to feel that way 
more perceptibly than I did when I 
first undertook to collaborate with them. 

Yours truly, 
JULIAN WHITTLESEY 
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New York, N. Y. — 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTS. 
Dear Sir: at 

If it is quite permissible for a Protes- — 
tant to do so, I am most eager to express _ 
our very great appreciation for the most — 
excellent work LirurcicaL Arts has” 
been doing through the recent yearel 
that we have been subscribers to this — 
very eminent journal. : 

It has been said that in religious art: 
we find more Christian unity than in — 
any other field of religious endeavor. ; 

Every excellent piece of religious art, - 
whether in glass, sculpture, painting or 
architecture generally, done for a Cath- 
olic church is an encouragement and an _ 
example for others to improve their 
work. 

Many of us are greatly surprised, - 
however, and considerably concerned to 4 
find that some Catholic churches and ~ 
leaders are encouraging what seems to — 
be, to say the least, very new and rather - 
startling things in architectural design 
and in glass. I do not like to use the 
word “modernistic” because that may 
mean nothing whatever. But I think you 
know what I mean. 

Certainly we want religious art to be 
a living and progressive thing and not 
the stereotyped reproductions of archae- 
ological examples. And yet how can we 
hope to find constructively significant 
advances in religious art? 

Is not much of the so-called contem- 
porary art an expression of a desire to 
startle or just to be different? 

We still recall with great appreciation 
the most excellent address you gave 
our group a year ago and anticipate 
every new issue of LirurGIcAL ARTs with 
keen interest. 

Yours truly, 
E. M. Conover, Director 
The Interdenominational Bureau 
of Architecture ’ 


GEORGE AARONS was born in Russia in 1896. At the age of 
ten he came to the United States with his parents and settled in 
Boston. He recewed his art training at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts School and the Beaux Arts Institute of Design in New 
York; under Fohn Wilson in Boston and Fo Davidson in New 
York. At the same time he assisted sculptors John Wilson and 
Richard Brooks in Boston, and Solon Borglum while at school in 
New York. 

Aarons’s work has been exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy 
Art Alliance in Philadelphia, Art Alliance in New York, the 
Germanic Museum in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Institute of Modern Art in Boston, Whitney 
Museum of American Art in New York, Addison Gallery of 
American Art in Andover, Massachusetts. 

Among the commissions he has executed are: five heroic figures 
and a ten foot relief at the Old Harbor Village housing project in 
South Boston; four reliefs for the Cincinnati Telephone Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; two reliefs for Saint Theresa’s Church, Boston; 
a figure for Saint Mary's Church, Hudson Falls, New York; a 
memorial to Mitchell Freiman, West End House, Boston. His 
works are also in private collections. He is a member of the Guild 
of Boston Artists and the National Sculpture Soctety. 

The statue of Jeremias illustrated overleaf was exhibited at 
the Whitney Museum of American Art. 
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BRONZE, BY GEORGE AARONS 


“POUR OUT THY INDIGNATION UPON THE NATIONS THAT 
HAVE NOT KNOWN THEE, AND UPON THE PROVINCES THAT 
HAVE NOT CALLED UPON THY NAME: BECAUSE THEY HAVE 
EATEN UP JACOB, AND DEVOURED HIM, AND CONSUMED 
HIM, AND HAVE DESTROYED HIS GLORY.” JEREMIAS X.25. 


